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THE NATIVITY IN A CAVI a 
Reproduced from the painting by the Chinese artist, Lu Tivos Nico 








BUILD ... and 
BUILD 
BETTER 


HE Tower of David in Jerusalem sug- 

gested the name and the cover design for 
our 1943 January Book, “STRONGHOLDS.”’ 
The Tower is to us a symbol of the spiritual 
Strongholds of the world, with which the book 
deals. Dr. J. C. Robbins, President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, introduces 
“STRONGHOLDS” with a message of courage 
and hope. He says “Build and Build Better.”’ 
Live articles on subjects that Baptists want to know about fill the book. Pictures of 





world-wide interest are plentiful. The dominant note is the dauntless faith that rises above 
disaster to build a better world. 





While you are reading STRONGHOLDS you will enjoy having at hand a copy of the new 


BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 


Names and places will mean more when you can refer to this Baptist manual of 
prayer and missionary information. 











Order Now for Christmas 
JANUARY BOOK S CENTS PER COPY BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 25 CENTS 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
DECEMBER 


ERYTE-Conetions ir taken pom all 
Sieve is open only. to subscribers. 

x Lt is at — in Sree 

© was the ‘iia - 

father of Bette Davis 

8. Who is H. L. Caldwell? 

4. What is scheduled for De- 
cember 27th? 

5. What doctor had a keen 
sense of humor? 

6. What convention was at- 
tended by 1,000 delegates? 

7. Who are known affection- 
ately as H & H? 

8. Where is Heart Mountain? 

9. What church was built in 
1652? 

10. Where is Christmas like a 
Hallowe'en party? 

11. How long isa li? 

12. Why is an upper berth 
popular on troop trains? 

18. Whose automobile has trav- 
eled 27,357 miles? 

14. Who was several times 
Mayor of Harpers Ferry? 

15. Who served as missionaries 
in China from 1921 to 1934? 

16. What was the former name 
of Ipin? 

17. What happened on May 23, 
1939? 

18. What has war once again 
loosed? 


Rules for 1942 


Foe correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all asues, . Sonaeey Se ihee to December 
inclusive, @ prize of a worthwh eee 

book or & year’ ‘8 subscription to MIssIONs 


be a’ 
Answers should be kept at home until the 
end._oF the ear and all sent in together. In 
be eligible for a prise, both th the answers 
Sod eh numbers on which answers are 
found must given 
Answers —. be written briefly. Do not 
Rvnere twe in Ay aw 
wo of more & group wor! 
only one set J Ui La 
p— F. -F-H-  F awarded. 
SS FE See 2 ae ee Oe 
December 31, 1942, to receive cred 











WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Margaret T. Applegarth is a member 
of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Board and Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on the World Day of 
Prayer. 

Clarence E. Chaney is a missionary 
in Burma, in service since 1908, at 
present temporarily in India. 

Paul H. Conrad is Secretary of the 
World Emergency Fund. 

Margaret Laws Decker is the wife of 
former Foreign Secretary J. W. Decker 
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‘and the daughter of Dr. Curtis Lee Henry Erickson is a missionary in 


Laws, former editor of The Watchman- __ Belgian Congo, in service since 1921. 
Examiner. (Continued on next page) 
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THE CHAPEL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, 

REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA, WAS RECENTLY JUDGED ONE 
OF THE TEN MOST BEAUTIFUL COLLEGE CHAPELS /N 
THE U.S. FOUNDED 1909, REDLANDS IS A BAPTIST SCHOOL 
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WHAT IS PERHAPS THE 
MOST HISTORIC BAPTIST 
GAVEL IN THE WORLD 
WAS PRESENTED TO 
WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE ON MAY 23, 
1939, BY MR. CLAUDE 
W. NELLY, HOT SPRINGS, 
ARK. IT 1S MADE OF 
MATERIAL FROM MANY 
SPOTS IMPORTANT IN 
BAPTIST HISTORY 








WILLIAM H.OOANE , TRUSTEE 
AND BENEFACTOR OF DENISON 
UNIVERSITY, WAS A DEVOUT 
BAPTIST, FAMOUS AS COMPOSER 
OF SUCH HYMNS AS “SAFE IN THE 
ARMS OF JESUS,” "TELL ME THE 
OLD, OLD STORY,” “RESCUE THE PER- 
ISHING “PRECIOUS NAME ,O HOW 
SWEET’ AND “DRAW ME NEARER" 














Lois B. Jensen is the wife of J. C. 
Jensen, missionary in China, in service 
since 1910. 

H. W. Kirby, M.D., has been a medi- 
cal missionary in Assam since 1901. 

Mary Setzekorn is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Home Society in Kodiak, 
Alaska. 

Stanley I. Stuber is Publicity Secre- 
tary of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion, 

James H. Telford is a missionary in 
Burma, in service since 1916, at present 
temporarily in India. 


The Christmas Cover 


The front cover is a reproduction 
of the painting, “The Nativity in 


a Cave,” by the Chinese artist, Lu 
Hung Nien, a member of the art 
faculty of the Catholic University 
in Peiping, China. As a boy in a 
Catholic mission school he always 
enjoyed the picture cards in the 
mission Sunday school but seemed 
grieved because Jesus was never 
portrayed in the presence of Chi- 
nese children. In this picture two 
Chinese children are seen entering 
the cave where Joseph and Mary 
and the infant Jesus have taken 
refuge. The angel behind Mary is 
unmistakably Chinese. Moreover 
Jesus himself is pictured as a Chi- 
nese baby! (Continued on page 587) 
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Jdeal Greeting 


OLIDAY REMEMBRANCES, this 
year especially, should go deeper 
than mere inanities of speech. With the 
whole world in turmoil and almost every 
home touched by the dread finger of war, 
The Secret Place makes an ideal greeting 
at only five cents a copy (in quantities), 
with power to inspire and guide. When 
used with the Bible, this invaluable 
little devotional booklet keys the deeper 
truths to the problems of our day in a 
soul-satisfying manner. 


So valuable is The Secret Place in turning 
souls to Christ that over*a quarter- 
million copies now go out each quarter. 
Many thousands are claimed for the 
Camps. Chaplains say that The Secret 
Place is one approach to the soldier’s 
spiritual side which is acceptable by all. 
You can share in this wonderful minis- 
try! Every dollar you mail to The Secret 
Place Service Men’s Fund supplies twenty 
copies of The Secret Place for Camp dis- 
tribution. You may send $1.00, $5.00, 
$10.00, or whatever you can. 


The Secret Place is sold in quantities of ten 
or more, mailed to one address at 5 cents a 
copy, postpaid, and may be sent on consign- 
ment with privilege of returning unsold cop- 
ies. Individual subscription, 30 cents a year. 
Holiday lopes for r iling are offered 
at one-half cent each (20 or more). New quarter 
contains a comforting New Year's wish to be 
signed by the giver. Order today! 


THE SECRET PLAC 


Daily Devotionals for Individual 
and Family Use 
1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The photograph of the original 
painting is furnished by the Church 
Committee for China Relief, and 
the reproduction by courtesy of the 
Presbyterian magazine Women and 
Missions. 


After Reading This 
Please Turn to Page 617 


For the second time since the 
upward subscription trend began 
more than nine years ago, October 
crossed the 3,000 total by produc- 
ing 3,299 subscriptions. Compared 
with 3,077 a year ago, that means 
a net gain of 222 for the month. 

So the score now stands at 108 
months of subscription gain and 
only 6 months of loss. To all who 
helped to achieve this record Mis- 
SIONS once again extends hearty 
thanks. ' 

The peak subscription season is 
now here. More than 12,000 annual 


TIME tor 
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EVERY CHURCH PAYING ITS SHARE OF ITS PASTOR'S DUES IN THE 
RETIRING PENSION FUND BY NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION TIME, 1943 











Baptists are busy as a bee, 
Crusading for “Security” — 
To make their pastors worry-free 
By nineteen hundred forty-three. 


For complete information concerning Retiring Pension Fund Membership 
write to The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City. M. Forest 


Ashbrook, Executive Director. 








ABOUT OUR 


Baptist Schools and Colleges 


/ « Training Ground for Denominational 


Leaders 


ee Definitely Christian Schools — Small 


but Thorough 


3. Democratic — Free from State and other 


Outside Control 


4. Build Character 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 27, Is 
BAPTIST EDUCATION DAY 





subscriptions expire during the next 
three months. Even if your own 
subscription does not expire until 
some time next year, you can help 
in keeping the trend upward through 
a gift subscription for a shut-in or 
relative or friend. 

Have you thought of Missions as 
a Christmas gift? What could be 


-more suitable or appropriate for 


these times. Turn to page 617, fill 
out the coupon with your own 
name and that of the friend to 
whom the gift is to be sent, forward 
with your remittance, and Mis- 
sions (January issue) will arrive 
as a Christmas gift preceded by a 
beautiful Christmas gift card. 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


The letter from Rev. W. M. Hayler 
of Toronto, in your September issue 
was so misleading that I am con- 
strained to answer it because I am 
anxious that The United Church of 
Canada should not be misrepresented 
in an American religious paper like 
Misstons with such widespread circu- 
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PALL SSP SI ~~~ ~~) 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences 
on Christ and World Need are 


“WHAT DID THEY SAY | rannccrsnty raeranee 
ABOUT ME?” se ELATED ISP 


REPEATED VISITS TO 
Three Franklin College ‘“F’’ men pause to read 









—, 2 occasional ag 
ness apanese ex 
China, a student of Japanese 










what was said about them and the game in sent Your community with 
which they participated og peg a Eg 


he speaks peal pointed to a vital per- 








The Charles A. hWells Conferences on 
CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Further information on request. All en- 
gagements must be made well in advance 
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lation. In my position as editor of The 
United Church Observer, I have par- 
ticular opportunity to know The United 
Church of Canada. In the past three 
years, I have visited every conference 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, includ- 
ing Newfoundland, as well as many 
Presbyteries. I have yet to find the 
conditions of which Mr. Hayler com- 
plains. The United Church of Canada 
is a strong, evangelical, vigorous church. 
The union has been more than success- 
ful. Had the old conditions of denomi- 
national rivalry prevailed during the 
terrible years of depression, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine what the result for 
Canada would have been. And now, 
with the shortage of ministers due to 
the war, the situation without union 
would have been tragic. It is true, as 
Mr. Hayler says, that The United 
Church of Canada is heavily in debt. 
But the debt was incurred when the 
church continued to maintain all its 
missionary services while the income, 
due to the depression, fell 40%. Mr. 






































ON PILLAR AND Post lie copies of the latest issue of The 














Franklin, the student weekly paper, waiting to be picked 
up by the students as they file out of chapel. 
Two students, Frazell of Fort Wayne and Hollenbeck 


of Franklin, discover Leerkamp of Indianapolis already 








reading the description of the game. All three are “F”’ 





men. Two seem quite pleased; the third has a quizzical 








*xpression. Perhaps tl a- i ; - 

nam inns ER Regge 8 ge age Hayler did not tell you that during the 

per’s reporter missed the President William Gear past two years, The United Church has 

play which he made and so Spencer, LL.D. received bonds, cash and war savings 
certificates which at maturity value ‘ 






will amount to $1,300,000 to liquidate 
the debt; that this year to date the in- 
creased givings to missions amounts to 
$35,000 and in addition, the church 
raised $50,000 for the bombed churches 
of Britain. This is a record of which we 
are not ashamed. Mr. Hayler speaks of 
antagonisms resulting from the union. 
That is so long ago that I wonder where 






failed to mention it. 

When you come to Frank- FRANKLIN 
lin College, perhaps you 
also will do things worthy of COLLEGE 


mention in The Frankiin. FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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he has been, Whatever antagonisms 
there were have been forgotten long 
ago and today there is the most friendly 
and wholehearted codperation between 
all denominations in Canada.—A. J. 
Wilson, Toronto, Canada. 

Regarding your editorial on Brown 
University, it is my feeling that the 
university trustees and the R. I. Legis- 
lature have made Brown honest. In 
actual fact it has not been Baptist for 
a long time. Its academic standing will 
not be hurt by honesty in affiliation, 
and I for one will have more respect for 
the university in the future. It is time 
that we had some consideration as to 
what makes a college Baptist. Is it be- 
cause it was founded by Baptists? Be- 
cause it has Baptist teachers or what? 
It is certainly not because it teaches 
Baptist principles. Now every school, 
college or university that wants to be 
Baptist should be frankly so. We ought 
at least to have courses in Bible and 
in Baptist tenets in every institution 
that asks our name. And if not and we 
collect funds for these schools merely 
to aid poor Baptists in giving their 
children an education, let us say so. 
When we speak of a Baptist institution 
we think of one that propagates our 
faith. On that basis the whole matter 
needs reconsideration.—Rev. Warren 
Mesler, Wayne, Maine. 

= 

Your reference to the acceptance by 
the Southern Baptist Convention of 30 
or more churches in California seems 
most unfortunate both in content and 
spirit. Apparently you are not willing 
to grant 30 California Baptist Churches 
freedom of conscience, or liberty of 
conduct, or choice of fellowship because 
of territorial lines. These churches 
were independent Baptist churches 
and their action was voluntary. They 
had a perfect right to do what they 
did when they felt that they could 
be happier and of more service in an- 
other connection. I think I see one rea- 
son why those brethren no longer 
wished fellowship with the Northern 
Baptist Convention. I refer to the 
Federal Council of Churches. I chal- 
lenge the right of the Northern Baptist 
Convention to commit me and my 
church to a fellowship that is not Bap- 
tist.—Rev. J. B. Sims, Sherman, Kan. 














One Chiristitias Day Is Not Enough 


CarRTOON NuMBER 93 By CHARLES A. WELLS 
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O WORDS are needed to emphasize how desperately men 

need Christmas this year. They need it more than ever, 

and not only for one day but for an indefinite season to again 

build in their hearts the qualities of gentleness, peace, and 

trustful love. So long have suspicions, hatreds, intolerance, wars 

been rampant that men have almost completely lost the feel 
and touch of these finer realities. 

Let us cling desperately to Christmas this year. Let us carry 
into the new year the memory of its friendly warmth, its power 
to melt hate, its contagious charity, and its divine love. On its 
one day of the year Christmas remijuds us of what a gloriously 
happy place this world would be if its spirit prevailed and en- 
dured throughout the year. 

At terrifying, agonizing cost men are learning that they can- 
not build their own kingdoms instead of God’s kingdom with- 
out having their structures periodically destroyed. Men must 
either submit to the message of Christmas, “Peace on earth; 
good will toward men,” or perish. Christmas has given a pat- 
tern of what beauty and perfection the power of God can create 
with human life. Without that pattern men are completely lost. 


—CnHaARLEs A. WELLS. | 
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Cards 





See editorial, ‘The 

War and the Cen- 

tennial of the 

Christmas Card”, 
on page 6/8. 
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Holy Night or 


IHERE will be a scarcity of Christmas 
trees this year. Freight trains must 
carry implements of war! No Christ- 
mas cards will arrive from England 
where “paper is required for muni- 
tions.” Their absence will accentuate the flood 
of American cards unrelated to the meaning of 
Christmas. A third cheerless Christmas awaits 
the mothers and children of France whose 
1,500,000 husbands and fathers still rot in 
German prison camps. Christmas means misery 
for millions of German homes whose husbands 
and fathers freeze and die in the snows of an- 
other Russian winter. Westminster Abbey will 
be totally dark except for feeble candle lights 
on the Christmas Eve communion altar. On 
Christmas Day the smoke will belch from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company’s chimneys (‘‘O Little 
Town of Bethlehem!”’) while multitudes of men 
continue war production. In thousands of Amer- 
ican homes the lengthening casualty lists from 
foreign battlefields will turn Christmas joy into 
tragic grief. For the fourth time the Pope in 
vain will make a Christmas plea to the nations 
to “cease their war of extermination” and to 
‘sheath their swords and embrace justice and 
peace.” Again with one accord they will ban 
even a Christmas truce! From the six conti- 
nents and the seven seas, “peace on earth”’ has 
vanished and “good will toward men” is the 
grimmest of unrealities. Who can this year sing 
with confidence and adoration, ““Holy Night, 
Silent Night,’’ when crashing air raids, dire 
hunger, agony and horrible death transform 
Christmas Eve into a long and ghastly night of 
terror? 
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Ghastly Night? 


591 


In such a world what Christmas message has 
the Christian church? Surely there is tremen- 
dous reassurance in the simple fact that Christ- 
mas has outlived all the world’s tyrannies and 
wars. Christ was born into a world of hate and 
war that like our own desperately needed peace 
and good will. Down the centuries from ancient 
caesarisms to modern hitlerisms, Christmas has 
survived because it is the eternal divine answer 
to man’s everlasting need. “He shall save his 
people from their sins.” Our world is paying a 
fearful penalty because it has rejected His sal- 
vation. On this coming Christmas Eve the 
Star of Bethlehem will, therefore, shine with 
vastly greater splendor against the contrasting 
blackness of apparently endless, total night. 
For the faith of the Christian assures him that 
Christmas will likewise outlive today’s bar- 
barism that like some ancient plague has again 
swept across the earth. Japan’s hopeless “New — 
Era in Asia”’ and Germany’s collapsing ‘‘ New 
Order in Europe,” like all empires that preceded 
them, are going the way of all flesh. Long after 
the Churchill-Roosevelt “Atlantic Charter” has 
become a museum document of history and the 
complacent dream of a post-war “American 
Century” is shattered by tomorrow’s chaos, 
Christmas will continue to proclaim that only 
in Christ can the world find an enduring new 
order in which humanity will at last cherish 
good will and live in peace. There is comfort in 
a currently popular radio song, ‘“‘When the 
lights go on again all over the world.” There 
is infinitely greater comfort in the Christmas 
Star because eventually the world will discover 
that it needs no other light. 





























Jews mourning 
their loss of the 
Holy City at 
the famous 
wailing wall 
in Jerusalem 


Peace on Earth and Good Will 
Are Absent Also in Palestine 


HE return of Christmas again focuses attention 

on Palestine where the shepherds first heard the 
chorus, “peace on earth,” and “good will towards 
men.” How much “good will” exists today in Pales- 
tine is anybody’s guess because the war has tempo- 
rarily shelved the unsolved British-Jew-Arab rela- 
tionship problem. Nor does Palestine exemplify 
“peace on earth”’ because the entire land is mobilized 
for war. According to the United Palestine Appeal, 
there are 47,000 Jewish men and women in the com- 
batant services. All others between the ages of 17 and 
45 have been conscripted and assigned to war indus- 
tries or farm labor for whichever they are best fitted. 
Knowing the fate of 5,000,000 Jews in Europe, the 
500,000 Jews in Palestine, mostly European refugees, 
appreciate what lies ahead if anti-Semitic naziism 
should conquer the near East. 

Palestine will see a vast influx of European Jews 
after the war. During the past 10 years it has given 
refuge to more Jews than all the rest of the world 
together. And Palestine’s absorptive capacity can still 
provide for large additional numbers. Less than half 
of its habitable land is occupied or cultivated. Only 
7% of the land in Palestine is owned by Jews. They 
have never relinquished their ancient moral claim in 


The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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This honored 
custom of the 
Jews is one of 
the causes of 


resentment 
by the Arabs 


spite of Arab occupation and control. Even with the 
defeat of Germany the return of the Jew to his former 
status anywhere in Europe amid its post-war dis- 
locations, will be impossible. Palestine offers the 
only hope. Here alone the Jew may expect opportu- 
nity for political self-determination, economic suffi- 
ciency, and cultural freedom. 

American Jews confidently expect “‘the establish- 
ment of Palestine as the Jewish Commonwealth in 
the structure of the new democratic world.” Nothing 
less than that was demanded in a resolution at last 
month’s 45th annual Zionist convention, which 
met in New York City attended by 1,000 delegates. 
The convention envisaged “the post-war settlement 
of two to three million Jews in Palestine,” and called 
for “unrestricted Jewish control of immigration and 
full authority to build up the country.” Support for 
that hope was assured by New York’s retiring 
Governor Lehman who said “ Palestine has become a 
symbol of democracy throughout the world.” A note 
of anxious finality marked the outstanding address 
by former President Morris Rothenburg who warned 
that Zionism must find a comprehensive solution of 
the Jewish problem or “there will be nothing to take 
its place.” 

What ultimately happens here is going to be of 
deep concern to many peoples and to many financial 


interests. Americans have invested more than 
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$50,000,000 in various industries. The British have 
invested much more, particularly in military instal- 
lations, airports, landing fields, barracks, and naval 
stations. These are not temporary structures. They 
imply that the British intend to stay. And the Arab- 
Jewish controversy will be only one of a vast multi- 
tude of unsolved problems that will make the post- 
war chaos seem almost indistinguishable from the 
war itself. If this is a war for everybody’s freedom, 
will that mean freedom for the British to remain in 
Palestine, or freedom for the Arab to maintain his 
control, or freedom for the Jew to begin life anew 
after the most horrible decade in Jewish history? 


A Horse Stall Reminder 
of the First Christmas 


EVERAL of last summer’s temporary Japanese 
Assembly Camps on the Pacific Coast had been 
constructed on the vast grounds and properties of 
race tracks. Many evacuees had to live in crude apart- 
ments reconstructed out of the former stables of 
prize race horses. Although every effort was made by 
thorough cleansing, scrubbing, and generous coats of 
paint, it was impossible to obliterate all evidence of 
former horse occupancy. The Japanese accepted the 
situation gracefully, patriotically, and even with a 
trace of humor. “The stalls still smell a bit horsey,”’ 
wrote one of them in The Reformed Church Messenger, 
“and we feel as never before our kinship to the 
horse!” A Christian Japanese transcended both 
humor and good sportsmanship for he sensed a Christ- 
mas similarity. ““On the wall of my stall,” wrote he, 
“hangs a picture of Mary and the Christ child. He 
was born in a stall and so I guess he must ‘eel at 
home here. It makes us feel so much better.” 
Fortunately horse stall life was only temporary. 
According to a Wartime Civil Control Adminis- 








tration news release, with the last train from Santa 
Anita, Cal., on November Ist, all American and alien 
Japanese have been removed from the 18 temporary 
Assembly Camps to the 10 permanent inland Relo- 
cation Centers. These are supervised by the War 
Relocation Authority, a civilian organization having 
no connection with the United States Army. The 
Army’s job is finished. It evacuated 110,599 persons 
of Japanese ancestry with smooth efficiency, at- 
tained through months of experience, an achieve- 
ment without parallel in American history. Families 
and communities were kept together wherever pos- 
sible. Thus the San Francisco Japanese were first 
removed to the temporary Tanforan Assembly Camp 
and later to the permanent center in Utah. Likewise 
the Los Angeles Japanese were taken to Manzanar 
and Santa Anita and from Santa Anita to Arkansas. 

The 10 Relocation Centers have been established 
in one southern and six western states, as follows: 
Manzanar, Parker, and Tule Lake, California; Saca- 
ton, Arizona; Abraham, Utah; Minidoka, Idaho; 
Heart Mountain, Wyoming; Granada, Colorado; 
Rohwer and Jerome, Arkansas. These centers are 
surrounded by thousands of acres of government- 
owned land and the evacuees will here find abundant 
opportunity for work in industry and in agriculture. 

Thus the evacuation process has been completed. 
Responsibility for these people is now civilian, no 
longer military, and a great new task awaits the 
Christian church. Denominationally and coopera- 
tively it must renew contact and maintain fellow- 
ship with the Japanese Christians in these centers 
and as rapidly as possible embark on such programs 
of evangelism and missionary cooperation as the new 
situation makes necessary. 

The first regrettable chapter in American Japanese 
evacuation is ended. The second has begun. 





Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


ONE THING WE WILL NOT DO—nor does our govern- 
ment require it of us. By the grace of God, we will 
not hate our enemies! We will not hate those peoples 
who are being forced by their leaders to war against 
us. The great majority of them would live with us in 
peace and harmony if they had their choice—Mon- 
signor Francis W. Walsh. 


Mucu THAT WE HAVE CALLED CHRISTIANITY is 
going to pieces. But nothing has happened to Christ 


and His message, except that He towers higher and 
steadier than ever.—Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
& 

Harte IS NOT BESTIAL. It is demoniacal. Animals 
do not hate. It is ironical that only a man can become 
a demon.—Edwin McNeill Poteat. 
ot 

THERE CAN BE NO PEACE for any part of the world 
unless the foundations of peace are made secure 
in all parts of the world—Wendell L. Willkie. 
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The Continental Service 
of Northern Baptists 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








LEFT: A shop window in San Francisco’s China- 
town shows its patriotic support of the war. ABOVE: 
A row of barrack huts in which hundreds of defense 
industry workers find temporary homes at Manette, 
a suburb of Bremerton, 
CIRCLE: San Francisco’s Chinatown reads the war 
news in a store window 


Continuing from October and November the Editor’s travel 
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Washington. UPPER 


narrative of visits to army posts, concentration camps, 


church centers that minister to soldiers and 


workers in 


defense industries, and to church projects which depend 
on the completion of the Church Extension Reserve Fund 


eg Seattle weather greeted my arrival 
at the metropolis of the Pacific Northwest. 
An hour’s ferry ride accompanied by Secretary 
John W. Thomas of the Home Mission Society 
and Secretary H. L. Caldwell of the Washington 
State Convention brought me to Bremerton 
where the U. S. Navy has its important base 
and navy yard. It is powerfully protected against 
enemy attack. A gigantic anti-submarine net 
stretches clear across the channel approach. In 
the sky above floated nearly 100 barrage bal- 





loons to guard against air raids. Everywhere was 
grim evidence of the serious business of war. 


TOWARD CULTURED AMERICAN PAGANISM 


To this yard and base and its vast construc- 
tion activity have flocked thousands of people 
for employment. The housing shortage is terrific. 
Across a narrow bay lies the Bremerton suburb 
known as Manette where only one Baptist 
church, under the leadership of Rev. Walter 
Laetsch, tries heroically to meet the spiritual 
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needs of this rapidly expanding community. 
Acres of temporary and semi-permanent housing 
construction were underway. More than 2,500 
small homes were being completed. Another 
month would bring here 10,000 additional peo- 
ple including women and children. Miss Jennie 
Bewsey and Miss Lyle Job, two faithful mis- 
sionaries of the Woman’s Home Mission Board, 
are serving here and are supplementing the min- 
istry of the Manette church. A large room in the 
community club house is placed at -their dis- 
posal for Sunday school. The same room serves 
as a dance hall on Saturday nights. This makes 
it difficult for young people and children to ad- 
just themselves ten hours later to a shift to 
Christian instruction in the same room. The 
task is too overwhelming for these two women 
missionaries. More missionaries are needed. A 
new church ought to be erected quickly. 
Beyond Manette is further expansion. As we 
drove past an immense tract of land I noticed 
gangs of men at work clearing away trees, un- 
loading lumber, and preparing the site for still 
another development where 10,000 additional 
people will be housed. Who will provide a 
church for them or give their children religious 
instruction? It seems unbelievable that in a 
superb section of one of America’s greatest resi- 
dential and industrial areas, thousands of people 
are settling and living day after day without con- 
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tact with any religious influence whatever. Un- 
less a religious ministry is promptly provided, 
such a community will certainly degenerate into 
cultured American paganism. The public school 
problem is likewise urgent. The Manette church 
has had its basement and social rooms requisi- 
tioned by the State Education Department for 
school purposes on the five school days each 
week. Can the Christian forces of America afford 
to be less concerned for the religious instruction 
of these children and for the Christian impact 
on their parents? Here is a situation that really 
cannot wait for the completion of the Church 
Extension Fund. 


SoLpIERS WHo SLEEP IN CHURCH 


It is only an hour’s ride from Seattle to Ta- 
coma, which like all other cities on the Pacific 
Coast is a mecca for soldiers and sailors when 
on leave. So they flock into the city to its bars 
and liquor stores, places of amusement, good 
and bad, and its night lodgings, many of ques- 
tionable repute. The greatest need on Saturday 
nights in Tacoma is sleeping accommodations 
under wholesome conditions and at moderate 
prices. At the First Baptist Church I found 
Rev. Arthur Anderson, a youthful and alert Bap- 
tist minister who had quickly sensed this need. 

He converted the huge basement social hall 
of the church into a soldiers’ dormitory, with 





LEFT TO RIGHT: San Francisco Chinatown; Miss Mildred Cummings in front of the Chinese Baptist Church; 
Rev. Albert Lace, its dynamic pastor; a Chinatown store makes clear to the passer-by that it is not Japanese! 
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$0 cots at 35 cents a night. Tickets are purchased 
at the Army Camp USO Club before the men 
come into the city. Mr. Anderson spends every 
Saturday night here to welcome the men. They 
arrive at all hours up to 2:00 a.m., when the door 
is closed. Thus he has many opportunities for 
helpful contacts and intimate chats. Since all of 
them sleep until almost church time on Sunday 
mornings, most of them, without persuasion, 
remain for the morning worship service. The 
value of this type of soldier ministry cannot be 
tabulated in statistics..It was inspiring to see 
what the World Emergency Fund is actually ac- 
complishing in a situation like this. 


SANCTUARY PRIORITY 


It was a short ride to Portland where Oregon 
Secretary F. W. Starring came back from his 
vacation to drive me to two suburbs where new 
church projects, as elsewhere, await with intense 
interest the outcome of the Church Extension 
Fund Campaign. In the Grant Park suburb a 
church that began as a mission Sunday school in 
a private residence has grown into a church of 
300 members. The sanctuary has repeatedly had 
to be enlarged to the limit of reconstruction. 
Now a real church edifice is urgently needed to 
serve this well established suburban commu- 
nity which has no other church in its immediate 
vicinity. This church has the third largest Bap- 
tist Sunday school in Portland. It uses all three 
floors of the house and the cellar. 

Further out is a new suburb called Powellhurst 
where a group of Baptists had been holding 
Sunday services in a schoolhouse. Ambitious to 
have a church they proceeded to build an edifice 
but were unable to finish it. So it stands in a 
beautiful grove of towering evergreen trees with 
its interior completed but with its exterior still 
of rough board construction. Here is a reversal 
of building operations that complete first the 
exterior and let the interior wait. These people 
at least have a beautiful, worshipful sanctuary 
housed in a building whose gaunt, unfinished, 
rough board exterior must make the passerby 
wonder whether it is due to priorities or labor 
troubles. It is neither of these. The people had 
just so much money, supplemented by a loan 
of $2,000 from the Home Mission Society’s 
edifice revolving fund. They wanted a dignified 
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The new Powellburst Baptist Church in a suburb of 
Portland, Oregon, that finished its sanctuary first. 
Its exterior must wait for completion later 


and beautiful place in which they could worship 
God and instruct their children in the way of 
Christ. So they provided that first and left the 
completion of the exterior to better days. 

On the long journey from Portland to San 
Francisco 41 people, comprising six men, 29 
women and six children, were crowded in the 
16-section, 32 berth tourist sleeping car. It was 
well toward midnight before the last of the 32 
berths was made up and sleep became possible. 
How the women and children scheduled the 
night and morning use of the cramped women’s 
wash room must remain a feminine secret. No- 
body complained. All patriotically accepted the 
inevitable war time travel overcrowding. Even 
so, we civilians were not as crowded as soldiers 
and sailors on troop trains. On one stretch of the 
long journey four cars of soldiers were attached 
to my train. In each 16-section car 48 men spent 
the night, each lower berth occupied by two men 
and each upper by one, which explains why an 
upper berth is very popular on troop trains. 


STRANGE CuLTs IN: Los ANGELES 


To any student of the varieties of religious 
experience, a visit to Los Angeles is always of 
absorbing interest because of the presence of so 
many strange religious cults. A perusal of the 
Saturday newspaper church announcements is 
like an introduction to comparative religion. 
In addition to the church service advertisements 
of the leading Protestant denominations, the 
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Los Angeles newspapers on the Saturday of 
my visit featured a host of other cults including 
35 Christian Science Churches, Theosophy Hall, 
the Rosicrucian Fellowship, The Institute of 
Religious Science, The Assembly of Man, The 
New Prophet Movement, and The New Golden 
Age whose leader announced that he had had his 
ascension on Mount Shasta in Northern Cali- 
fornia. For strangeness of religious philosophy 
and weirdness of sermon theme, first prize must 
go to a cult that met in one of the big hotel 
ballrooms. Announced topic was “‘The Martian 
Invasion of this Planet.”” And the preacher pro- 
posed to answer the question whether America 
is being attacked by monsters from the ether, 
whether an interplanetary Armageddon is now 
in progress, whether the terrible condition of our 
world is the preparation for an invasion from 
the planet Mars! 

Moreover, there are numerous faith missions 
and so-called Four Square Gospel missions in 
Los Angeles. In their street services, the singing, 
testimonies, prayer, and exhortations to the 
crowds of listeners are marked by intense emo- 
tional fervor. Some listeners tarry but a mo- 
ment; others remain to the end. On other street 
corners stand men and women distributing cop- 
ies of pamphlets, tracts, and other religious 
literature to those who pass by. Late one night 
while returning from Pasadena to my Los An- 


This building 
was formerly 
a cheap, local 
movie theatre. 
One half of it 
is now rented 
to one of the 
many so-called 
faith missions 
in Los Angeles 
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geles hotel, I was accosted by a handsome, 
elegantly gowned woman, apparently about 35 
years of age. “‘ Will you accept one of these?”’, 
she asked as she handed me a tract. When I in- 
quired as to whom she represented she promptly 
acknowledged that she was a: disciple of Aimee 
Semple McPherson of Angelus Temple. Then 
courteously I told her that I did not need her 
pamphlet because I also was engaged in produc- 
ing and distributing Christian literature. Where- 
upon rapturously she cried out, “Bless the 
Lord, my brother. You are saved!”’ And then she 
turned to the next man coming down the street. 

Do these strange cults and their large follow- 
ing evidence a deep spiritual hunger that has 
not been satisfied because American Christians 
have not in an intelligent and vital way pre- 
sented or interpreted the gospel and the faith 
that is in them? Does the street corner emotional 
service and the tract distribution carry a rebuke 
to Baptists and other evangelical Christians for 
the waning emphasis on and the diminishing 
practice of evangelism that have characterized 
American Christianity in recent years? These 
and similar reflections crowded my mind as I 


wended my way back to my Los Angeles hotel. 


San FRANcisco IN TIME OF WAR 


As an American military city San Francisco 
today is perhaps outranked in strategic impor- 
tance only by Washington. Its immense bridges 
are patrolled by soldiers and guarded by cleverly 
concealed gun emplacements. Street traffic con- 
gestion is terrific in spite of tire shortage. The 
famous St. Francis Square has been excavated 
to provide a three-level underground parking 
station to accommodate 2,000 cars. “It will also 
make a wonderful shelter to protect 10,000 peo- 
ple in a Japanese air raid,” said a traffic police- 
man as he explained to me what was happening. 
The government has commandeered several 
hotels thereby forcing their former patronage 
to other hotels with a consequent congestion un- 


- paralleled elsewhere except in Washington. Long 


lines of people wait long hours for rooms. Even 
promised reservations cannot be made available 
on arrival. The streets swarm with soldiers and 
sailors for San Francisco is the headquarters of 
the Western Defense Command which includes 
the entire west coast as far north as Alaska. 
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As Bay Cities Baptist Union Secretary W. 
Earle Smith and I drove across the great Oak- 
land Bay bridge, eight miles from one terminus 
to the other, and along the Oakland-Berkeley 
shore line, we met the enormous traffic from the 
immense shipyards. These thousands of workers 
were sharing their cars. Each day the transpor- 
tation problem gets worse. Rails have been laid 
from Oakland to the shipyards. Soon 90 old cars, 
purchased at $1,200 per car, that carried millions 
of passengers on the elevated railroad lines in 
New York, will be transporting shipyard work- 
ers in Oakland. There is exquisite irony in this 
transit news. When the elevated railroad was dis- 
mantled in New York four years ago, some of the 
scrap iron eventually reached Japan. To the 
United States it returned in bombs dropped on 
Pearl Harbor and on Corregidor where it killed 
thousands of Americans. Now the old elevated 
cars are transporting other thousands of Ameri- 
cans to shipyards to build ships to sail eventually 
for Japan to wreak vengeance on the Japanese to 
whom the scrap iron had been sold. The objec- 
tive, unemotional historian of tomorrow will 
have something interesting to say about the 
original stupidity of that sale. 


A Necro Cuurca In A Waite COMMUNITY 


My San Francisco stopover included an inter- 
esting Sunday morning at the First Chinese 
Baptist Church, whose Chinese pastor, Rev. 
Albert Lace, is carrying on a highly successful 
ministry, and a visit to several Church Exten- 
sion situations, and to the Chung Mei Home. 
(See Misstons, September, 1942, pages 402-406.) 

Unique among churches in this great west 
coast metropolitan area is the Negro Baptist 





LEFT: The Thousand Oaks Baptist Church whose edifice has become far too small. RIGHT: The Grant Park 
Baptist Church of Portland that worships in a private residence that three times had to he enlarged 
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church, which recently celebrated its 90th anni- 
versary, located in an exclusively white com- 
munity. No Negro lives within a mile of the church. 
By bus, trolley, private car, its Negro congre- 
gation comes from all over San Francisco. This 
anomalous situation cannot be duplicated else- 
where. The church prefers to remain where it is 
because its property is valuable and its location 
in a white community seems psychologically to 
impart a certain dignity and self-respect to its 
Negro congregation. 

Among projects awaiting aid from the Church 
Extension Fund were two suburban churches, 
one in College City and the other at Thousand 
Oaks. The former is in a new suburb to which 
the California State Teachers College will shortly 
be removed. Hundreds of new homes have al- 
ready been built here. New stores and shops 
must conform to a distinctive and decidedly 
pleasing type of architecture. The only church 
now in this area is a magnificent new Christian 
Science Temple whose adherents were among 
the very first to appraise the inevitable growth 
and importance of this new community. Baptists 
have bought a large plot. When Church Exten- 
sion Funds are available, it is planned to move 
the Temple Baptist Church to the new site, some 
of whose members already live here. 

Although the Thousand Oaks Church is only 
15 years old, its membership of 300 has so over- 
grown its beautiful edifice that a new sanctuary 
is imperative. The present building stands in 
the rear of a spacious lawn on a large plot in the 
best part of town. Flowers are everywhere. Be- 
neath a mammoth green bay tree is an outdoor 
fireplace for church lawn suppers. The new 
church is to be built around a patio. Plans in- 
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Courtesy of Zion's Herald 


An outdoor service in front of one of the several hundred chapels which the United States Government has 
erected at all army camps and equipped. Catholic, Protestant and Jewish chaplains use the same chapels 


clude duplicating the present baptistry whose 
clear glass windows look out on the beautiful 
garden. With an adequate new edifice the Thou- 
sand Oaks Church would quickly become one of 
the denomination’s outstanding, strong, and 
influential churches. 


CuurRcH HAMBURGERS FOR SOLDIERS 


On the long journey home a brief stopover in 
San Diego furnished opportunity for an exceed- 
ingly informing interview and an hour of delight- 
ful fellowship with Baptist Chaplain Minter 
Uzzell. It was his free day and he drove in from 
Fort Rosecrans to see me. Here is another fine 
Baptist preacher who by training, experience, 
and virile personality is superbly qualified for 
his present task. Holding the rank of captain he 
has the confidence alike of men and officers at 
Fort Rosecrans. Referring to himself as a “high 
church Baptist” he finds it congenial to cooper- 
ate with an Episcopal chaplain, the only other 
resident Protestant chaplain at his post. The 
Mormons and the Christian Scientists are priv- 
ileged to send in men from outside to hold 
services for their few members at this army post. 

The San Diego stopover also included a visit 
to the First Baptist church where Dr. John 
Bunyan Smith has ministered for 17 years. Al- 
ready more than 700 of its young men are in 
American military and naval forces. At this 
church a remarkable ministry is being rendered 
to service men. San Diego probably has more 
men in uniform roaming its streets than any 
other city in America. On leave for a few hours or 
for week ends, they crowd every sidewalk day 





and night. To provide wholesome diversion for 
these men the church has converted its huge 
social rooms into a Christian Service Center, 
equipping it with game tables, comfortable 
chairs, writing tables, typewriters for rent at 10 
cents for 30 minutes, and a spacious lounge 
library. Every Friday and Saturday evening 
from 75 to 100 men make use of these facilities. 
There are entertainments of various kinds. On 
Sunday evenings a hamburger supper on the 
church roof is served by the church young people 
as hosts and hostesses. The entire program is un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Harold Alexander and 
his wife, Helen. They are affectionately known 
as H & H. It would be hard anywhere in Amer- 
ica to find a young woman more popular with 
soldiers than Mrs. Alexander. Men drop into 
this Service Center from every state in the 
Union as evidenced by a glance through the sol- 
diers’ register. In the perusal of only a few pages 
of names I counted 31 different states from 
Maine to California from which these men had 
come. They bring many of their intimate per- 
sonal problems to Mr. Alexander who in his 
inimitable dynamic fashion uses his many con- 
tacts for bringing the claims of Christ to the 
attention of these men. This service of incal- 
culable good is being financed by a modest ap- 
propriation from the World Emergency Fund. 


A Nicut with DRUNKEN SAILORS 


If nearly 30 years of travel on four continents 
I have never had a night on a train comparable 
to that on the trip from San Diego to El Paso. 
In the crowded tourist sleeping car a dozen sail- 
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ors had found accommodations. Stationed at 
San Diego for the past seven months they were 
going home on leave to Florida and Alabama. 
Long before midnight half of them were drunk. 
They made the night hideous by boisterous chat- 
ter and laughter, obnoxious efforts to “date” 
young women passengers, and a complete dis- 
regard for the comfort of other passengers who 
desired to sleep. The liquor traffic purposefully 
seems to encourage this behavior. For several 
hours the route of the train lay through Mexico. 
Just before the border was reached at Tijuana a 
waiter came through the train with two buckets 
filled with bottles of beer on ice. When he urged 
their sale on the ground that no beer would be 
sold on the train while in Mexico, the sailors 
bought every bottle. After the train had crossed 
into Mexico and no more beer was available, 
from pockets and bags came bottles of whiskey. 
But why should that seem strange? A walk 
through Main Street in Los Angeles will disclose 
numerous barrooms and liquor stores displaying 
signs WELCOME TO SERVICE MEN. In a men’s 
dressing room on this train the mixture of beer 
and whiskey in the human stomach on a lurch- 
ing train over a rough Mexican roadbed was too 
much. Two sailors became violently ill. The re- 
sulting spectacle of nausea was as disgusting as 
it was pitiful. Along toward 1 a.m. the car 
quieted down and everybody was asleep. Two 
hours later at a junction point some heavy 
car switching gave the entire train a severe jolt. 
One of the sailors awoke from his stupor in a 
state of fright. Thinking he was in a train wreck, 
he frenziedly shouted to his buddies and woke 
them all as well as most of the passengers. To- 
ward 4 a.m. the car again quieted down. Soon it 
was dawn. Due to ship discipline sailors are early 
risers. They rose early on this train. Once again 
sleep was disturbed for those who wished to 
recapture the hours lost before midnight. Viv- 
idly, realistically it had becn demonstrated to 
me that the value of a nizlt of sleep is not ap- 
preciated until the morning after a sleepless 
night. In my car a vote for prohibition would 
have carried by a large majority. 


A Day 1n Otp MExico 


To return East through Arkansas compelled 
change of trains and a day’s stopover in El Paso. 
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Across the Rio Grande River stretched ancient 
Mexico. Directly opposite El Paso is the city of 
Juarez. The war has imposed severe travel re- 
strictions in crossing the Mexican border. Ev- 
erybody must have a birth certificate or an in- 
dustrial pass or other identification papers. In 
my pocket was the military pass which had 
admitted me to the Japanese Assembly Camps 
(reported in last month’s issue) on the Pacific 
Coast. It identified me sufficiently and the guard 
allowed me to pass. More thorough was the in- 
spection of money. For a moment it seemed as if 
I was back in Europe crossing one of its many 
pre-war frontiers where travelers had to register 
all money in their possession. Here at the Mexi- 
can border no one was allowed to take out or 
bring back any American currency except $2 
bills! The reason was to prevent Japan or Italy 
or Germany from using Mexico as a dumping 
ground for American currency confiscated by 
the Japanese in the Far East or by Germany in 
Europe. The $2 bills are relatively scarce. Some 
people are superstitious about carrying them. 
Currency limited to one type of bill facilitates 
check on alien confiscation. With three $2 bills 
in my pocketbook I ventured across the border 
and wandered around in this old Mexican city. 
It is hard for an American to realize that life 
and customs are so different as to create a feeling 
that one is thousands of miles from American 
civilization instead of only across an El Paso 
bridge. I sat in the plaza and watched Mexicans 
of all ages basking in the brilliant sunshine, 
lounging in the shade, or gossiping in Spanish. 
A dozen people were at worship in the Roman 
Catholic church that was built in 1652. In this 
300-year-old church I also sat and meditated 
and I wondered whether the basic difference be- 
tween life north and south of the river was pre- 
cisely due to the fact that one civilization has 
tenaciously held to an ancient ecclesiastical 
system as its religion, while the other had bene- 
fited from the redeeming presence and the vital- 
izing influence of a strong evangelical faith. 
This Mexican city, so easy of access to Amer- 
icans offers many temptations. In every hotel 
lobby in El Paso and in store windows were 
placards advertising a bullfight in Juarez on the 
following Sunday and appealing for American 
patronage. Four wild bulls were to be killed by 
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“the world’s champion bullfighter” who had 
“doubled” for a celebrated American movie 
actor in the arena scenes of a feature film some 
years ago. In the Juarez bull ring seats cost 
$1.65 on the “sunny side” and $2.10 on the 
shady side. And of course all Americans who 
came across the bridge to see the cruel, gory 
spectacle as a Sunday sports event, likewise 
patronized the bars and night clubs. A vast 
avalanche of $2 bills must have descended upon 
Juarez on that Sunday afternoon. And still 
there are people who feel that all Latin America 
is exclusively Roman Catholic territory and that 
Protestant missions have in it no place. 

From El Paso the homeward journey was 
routed through Arkansas to visit the large per- 
manent relocation Japanese Center at Jerome 
(See November issue, page 537). From there I 
journeyed on to St. Louis and Chicago. 


FAREWELL TO THE STEVENS HOTEL 


Except for the presence of men in uniform, 
the war was not much in evidence as I passed 
through Chicago. The streets were jammed with 
shoppers and commuters on their way home. 
Traffic was fearfully congested. Nobody seemed 
conscious of gasoline scarcity or tire shortage. 
The evening newspapers featured on the front 
page a sordid Chicago murder story and rele- 
gated to secondary space the fate of America in 
the mountains of the Caucasus or on the plains 
of India. At night the blazoning lights were 
glaring reminders of what Times Square in New 
York had been only six short months ago. But 
the famous Stevens Hotel where for the past 15 
years numerous Baptist committees and con- 
ferences and councils have held stated meetings, 
is gone. Today it is an Aviation Cadet School. 
Armed sentries guard all doors. Huge signs, 

'U. 8S. MILITARY RESERVATION 
CIVILIANS NOT ADMITTED 
are clear in meaning. The officer of the day, 
however, graciously escorted me into the huge 
lobby. Gone are the scurrying bell boys, the 
piles of baggage and the swarms of incoming 
travelers seeking rooms. Forlorn and empty is 
the coffee shop where so many Baptist secre- 
taries so often tarried over their second cups of 
coffee served without charge. Bedrooms are 
bare of furnishings except bunks, while the im- 
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mense ballroom where 5,000 young people held 
their B.Y.P.U. Convention in 1936 (See Mis- 
sions, September, 1936, page 416) is now a vast 
mess hall for aviation cadets. No single example 
of how the war has disrupted organized Baptist 
life can surpass the change of status of what was 
the familiar and popular Stevens Hotel. 


In CONCLUSION 


On a transcontinental journey of this type, 
with its fellowship with Baptist leaders, its 
glimpses of church extension and world emer- 
gency needs, its visits to army posts, internment 
camps, and Japanese evacuation centers, the 
traveler receives a comprehensive, cross section 
impression of our continental war time Baptist 
service. The World Emergency Fund needs 
every cent of its total of $600,000. More than 120 
projects similar to those I have briefly described 
depend on the Church Extension Reserve Fund. 
Only $250,000, a fraction of the $2,499,500 total, 
is to be raised this year. Such a journey also 
visualizes anew the meaning of home missions. 
This series of articles might well have been 
headed, ‘‘Seven Thousand Miles of Home Mis- 
sions.” Huge cities with their overcrowded pop- 
ulations and their moral problems accentuated 
by liquor and the war; unchurched masses of 
people; strange isms and cults; vast expanses of 
prairies where many a devoted home missionary 
lives his life in a self-sacrificing ministry among 
an isolated people; small, remote towns in which 
seldom church spires but always saloons could 
be seen from the window as the train rushed 
past; Indians and Mexicans living in a state of 
paganism; desolate and neglected sharecroppers; 
all these and numerous other phases of our 
home mission task, when they are thus seen, 
change the Home Mission Society’s motto NORTH 
AMERICA FOR CHRIST from a publicity slogan 
into a grim, challenging obligation resting upon 
every Northern Baptist. In spite of the claims 
of the war and its emergency needs upon our 
generous support, this regular, ongoing, task 
must continue to have Baptist priority. 

Only a Christian America is going to be able 
adequately and helpfully to minister to and 
reconstruct the broken, disorganized, chaotic, 
suffering world that will be left when the war 
has come to an end. 
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It Was a Long, Hard Trek 
from Danger to Safety 


The adventures of five British Army officers and two Baptist 
missionaries who escaped from Burma when the Japanese bombed 
Kengtung. For two months they trekked 500 miles across more 







Through wild, 
uninhabited country 
like this two missionaries 
and five British Army officers 
trekked more than 500 miles to safety 


By JAMES H. TELFORD 


HEN we established the Pangwai Mission 

astride of the Burma-Thailand motor road 
15 years ago we never dreamed that it would 
have to be evacuated because of a Japanese in- 
vasion. But the Japanese did come our way 
shortly after the merciless bombing of Keng- 
tung 17 miles distant. 

So we hurriedly left Kengtung by the North 
road which leads to Yunnan, China, expecting 
after many days of weary and monotonous 
tramping to reach Lashio where we hoped to be 
evacuated by airplane to Calcutta. Our hopes 





than 50 mountain ranges in China and finally arrived in India 


i Typical scenery on the route between 
Northern Burma and India across 
Yunnan. In this region are 
only deep and narrow 
jungle trails 









were soon dashed to the ground. A few days 
after we left Kengtung, we learned by our radio 
that the Japanese had captured Lashio and that 
we were cut off by the rapidly advancing army. 
A serious review of our evacuation plans was im- 
mediately taken in hand and it was decided to 
go to India, via Kunming, capital of Yunnan, 
China. Our party consisted of five British army 
officers, Rev. Vincent Young and myself, several 
carriers and pack ponies. Our route lay through 
the rugged and exceedingly steep mountain 
ranges of Yunnan. We knew before starting that 
a hazardous and difficult journey faced us. The 
only other alternative was to attempt to hide 
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out in the wild country of the head-hunting Wa 
of Yunnan. 

On such a long trek of 500 miles there are 
stages on the journey that stand out with unfor- 
getable clearness, prominent and distinctive as 
sharp mountain peaks piercing the sky. One of 
those was the Mekong river. My past experi- 
ence with this stream in Burma had inclined me 
to associate it with loneliness and death. In the 
first year of my missionary touring while travel- 
ing along its lonely bank, I came across a human 
corpse, its head and feet sticking out through the 
sand, where it had been hurriedly buried. On an- 
other trip when fording the river I almost lost 
several of my pack ponies. As I marched toward 
it this time, I wondered how it would impress 
me. At last after 13 days of strenuous foot slog- 
ging up and down mountain roads, which were 
all too rapidly wearing out our only pairs of 
marching boots, we reached the Mekong ferry. 
It was a lonely spot. The only habitation was 
the boatmen’s hut, situated on a rocky bluff 
above the river. By the bank was the boat ferry, 
on which we made the crossing to a still more 
lonely looking bank which had no signs of life 
whatever. The boatmen were Lahus. One of 
them was blind. Despite this serious handicap 


he cheerfully and efficiently pulled his weight at . 


the oars during the crossing which took about 
three hours. A thunderstorm broke and swept 
down the gorge with stern fury. With the Me- 
kong behind us we waited around in the rain and 
coaxed a smoky jungle fire to cook a very frugal 
lunch. Here two of our carriers deserted us and 
ran off with a couple of rifles and cartridges, 
which we needed for protection against Chinese 
bandits. 

For another eight days we pushed on over 
what seemed to be ever steeper mountains and 
through peaceful and habited valleys, where rice 
crops were almost ready for the harvest, to the 
Chinese city of Puerh. One glorious afternoon 
from a mountain eminence we had a lovely view 
of this walled city. Its white-washed walls glit- 
tered in the blazing sunshine. We approached 
the city with some misgiving not knowing how 
we would be received by the resident General 
Hu who ruled this extensive territory into which 
we were entering unannounced. To make things 
worse our party lacked proper credentials and 
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passports. So we camped on the edge of a Chi- 
nese cemetery outside the city for the night, 
while a delegation went to the General to an- 
nounce our arrival. He was suspicious of us and 
demanded that our rifles be kept in his custody 
during our stay. Guided by police we marched 
into Puerh. Chinese were leaving the city for 
fear of being bombed by Japanese planes which 
a few days before had bombed the neighboring 
city of Zamao. 

During the night General Hu’s attitude to- 
ward us must have softened for our guns were 
not taken from us and he gave us the Sun Yat 
Sen Memorial hostel in which to camp. At noon 
his energetic son, Major Hu, invited us te » 
hearty lunch. We were hungry and particularly 
for green vegetables which we had not had for 
several weeks. For greens we had eaten edible 
fern tops and other wild produce of the jungle. 
Chinese Dr. Tong was present at the luncheon. 
He spoke English and acted as interpreter. Two 
tins of clams, imported from America were 
opened and served. Dr. Tong in delightful and 
amusing oriental frankness announced that each 
tin of clams cost $300 and told us we were “‘ very 
fortunate” to be the guests of such a generous 
host. Towards the end of the luncheon a spark- 
ling new tin of Maxwell House coffee made us 
feel that we had reached civilization. On two 
evenings we dined with the General. He was a 
gracious host and did everything to make our 
stay in Puerh pleasant and comfortable. He even 
had our radio repaired. Due to an accident we 
had been deprived of its use for several days. In 
the early stages of our trek had it not been for 
radio news we might have marched right into the 
Japanese net. 

On the morning when we were to leave Puerh 
we discovered that thieves had robbed us of our 
stores of biscuits, the only form of bread we had 
for the journey. We found the empty boxes out- 
side the citv gate. So we bought buckwheat 
flour along che way and had pancakes, a good 
substitute for stolen biscuits. 

On the main caravan route between Kunming 
and Zamao we passed through many Chinese 
towns in rapid succession—Mehei, Talang, 
Yenchang, Ushan, and Ishi. Mehei is famous for 
its salt mines. Here we found a hospital and a 
school. The principal permitted us to sleep in 
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two of the school rooms. At the hospital we met 
interesting Dr. Chun who spoke English and 
regaled us with cup after cup of tea, while we 
awaited the arrival of our pack ponies which by 
mistake had gone to a Chinese inn on the other 
side of the town. We also had to see the Mayor 
of the town. So while the waiting hours passed 
Dr. Chun would repeatedly say: “Waiting for 
the mules; waiting for the Mayor; always wait- 
ing—I feel so sorry for you.”’ The doctor had 
a keen sense of humor. 

On the school door was nailed an interesting 
letter writteh by an American pilot by name of 
Groh, who had made a forced landing at Mehei 
on his way to Kunming. His letter, which the 
Chinese had asked him to write, was one of in- 
spiration and cheer. Among many of the fine 
things he wrote, I recall this striking sentence. 
“The nation of the Rising Sun will soon be the 
nation of the setting sun.” 

Several days later we marched into the gold- 
mining town of Talang. As we searched for an 
inn, we were followed by a large, curious crowd. 
Pressing on we reached Yenchang, an ancient 
walled city by the Red River. Here the Ameri- 
can Presbyterians had established a successful 
mission among the non-Buddhist Shans. In 
front of the deserted mission house were two 
white crosses marking the graves of Dr. Park 
and his son. I had assisted in the evacuation of 
Mrs. Park and other Presbyterian missionaries 
from Thailand to Burma. We camped in a school 
which formerly was a Chinese Temple. Temples 
in Yunnan seem to be in the process of being 
converted into schools. 

After crossing the swaying suspension bridge 
of the Red River we moved on towards Ushan. I 
remember this town for its abundance of peaches 
and generous-hearted German missionaries. 
Those nursing Sisters, affiliated with the China 
Inland Mission, readily saw our needs and pro- 
vided us with lots of hot water; delicious steam- 
ing food and a good, clean chapel in which to 
sleep. What a blessing it was to be free from the 
filth and vermin of Chinese inns. 

Beyond the Red river at our noonday camp 
we noted that all our ponies had arrived except 
the one carrying the money. It had been a long 
hot march but the lost pony had to be found. 
Some of the men went back and found the 
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straying beast nibbling at the grass with the 
load of 2,500 rupees still on his back. Men and 
pony arrived at 6 p.m., too late to proceed 
further. So we camped under a roadside tree. 

We were happy to arrive at Ishi, for here was 
motor transport to take us to Kunming. Our 
days of weary marching had come to an end. 
As we entered the city it was pleasing to see a 
large number of motor buses lined up in the 
square. The bus on which we traveled to Kun- 
ming carried 35 passengers. The economical 
Chinese had placed seats down the aisle, so 
passengers sat five abreast. We were packed 
like herring in a barrel. When anyone wanted to 
get out he had to climb over the other passengers. 
In this crowded car we rushed over the fertile 
plains. Part of the way we traveled alongside 
Kunming’s beautiful and extensive lake. Once 
we were stopped by Chinese officers who wanted 
a lift. Since there was no room inside they 
climbed on the hood of the car. When one sat 
down with his back to the windshield com- 
pletely obscuring the view of the driver, we all 
objected. The officers were persuaded to get 
down and stand on the running-board. 

At length Kunming was reached. After a long 
and hungry wait at Police and Customs, we were 
taken to a hostel where we remained till the 
British Consulate provided airplane passage to 
Calcutta. Humble Indian coolies were given the 
same generous treatment by the British Con- 
sulate. That plane flight of 1,200 miles, lasting 
for eight hours, with a half an hour stop at 
Dinjan, was my first trip in a plane. It was very 
interesting but a bit bumpy because of the mon- 
soon weather. 

We had arrived at Kunming two months 
after leaving Pangwai. In the course of the long 
trek we crossed more than 50 mountain ranges. 
We were tired and weary but we were exceed- 
ingly fortunate in every way. Although our trek 
was some 500 miles long, it was not fraught with 
the same hazards which some evacuees met in 
other routes from Burma to India. On some 
shorter routes hundreds of evacuees died by the 
roadside. Malaria, dysentery and cholera took a 
heavy toll of human life. 

On the airplane trip to Calcutta each pas- 
senger was allowed 38 pounds of baggage. That 
weight represented our total belongings as we 
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arrived in India. Many evacuees from Burma 
lost their total life’s savings. I feel keenly the 
loss of my Bible, my Lahu New Testament and 
my Lahu Book of Psalms of my own translation. 
These and other valuable books and papers were 
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lost down towards the Salween. But I escaped 
with my life and I hope that the day will come 
when I can return to Burma to again work with 
the Lahus and other races to whom some of us 
have given a lifetime of service. 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


The Japanese invasion of 
Burma has not cancelled the plans 
nor destroyed the faith of the 
Karen Baptists who confidently 
expect in 1945 to celebrate the 
centennial of the Karen Theologi- 
cal Seminary. The Board of Trus- 
tees has appointed a Centenary 
Committee. Celebration plans in- 
clude the construction of a new 
chapel and a new classroom build- 
ing. Dr. H. I. Marshall, who has 
given nearly 40 years of service to 
Burma, is already at work writing 
a history of the Seminary. The 
contribution of this great school 
in furnishing Christian leaders to 
Burma during the past 100 years 
is well nigh immeasureable. 


S. W. Wheeler, Assistant 
Treasurer and investment secre- 
tary of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board has been 
commissioned a Captain in the 
U. S. Army Division of Procure- 
ment and Transportation. He as- 
sumed his new duties in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on October 7th. At a 
farewell reception given him by the 
Board, a beautiful military wrist 
watch was presented as a parting 
gift. At a specia) meeting the 
Board elected Malcolm R. Cary 
and Miss Ethel B. McKay Assist- 
ant Treasurers. 


ees 

With the addition in 1942 of 
four new languages, three in Africa 
and one in India, in which the 
Scriptures have not previously ap- 





News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





peared, the Bible in whole or in 
part has now been translated into 
1,055 languages and dialects. The 
American Bible Society reports 
this interesting summary of lan- 
guage translations: 


The whole Bible 184 
The whole New Testament 229 
At least one book of Bible 554 
One or more selections 88 
Total translations 1,055 


Probably translations have been 
made in other new dialects, but 





The American Bible Society's new 
poster emphasizing Universal Bible 
Sunday on December 13, 1942. See 
Editorial Comment on page 620 





definite information is not available 
because of suspension of mail serv- 
ice from many foreign countries. 


A new church was dedicated at 
Ungma, Assam, of which the mis- 
sionary on the field, Rev. Bengt I. 
Anderson, knew nothing until he 
was invited to the dedication serv-- 
ice. The building was erected with- 
out help of any kind from the mis- 
sion. According to Mr. Anderson’s 
report, for many years a piece of 
land in the center of the village had 
been claimed by two of the leading 
men in the community. Finally the 
men in order to settle their contro- 
versy agreed to abide by a decision 
of the people, and they, believe it 
or not, voted to give the land to the 
Baptist church for a new building! 
The village of Ungma is the largest 
in the Ao Naga tribe, having more 
than 600 houses. 


@#e @ 

During the past year the 
International Relief Committee 
in China contributed generous sup- 
plies of gauze, sheeting, and cloth, 
and many medical supplies at 
cost to the mission hospital under 
the direction of Dr. C. E. Tomp- 
kins in Ipin (formerly Suifu), West 
China. Unfortunately some White 
Cross supplies failed to arrive, and 
several Chinese lives were lost in 
trying to get one consignment 
across the southern border. An- 
other shipment of 24 cases safely 
reached Kunming and eventually 
was delivered in Ipin. 
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Measles and Coffins 


for Christmas 


The wife of a former missionary, blessed with that 
priceless gift of memory, shares her recollections 
of several happy bygone Christmas seasons in China 


By MARGARET LAWS DECKER 


oo are reputed to have a sermon 
barrel from which they occasionally bring 
forth things true but old. Ministers’ wives have 
only a barrel of memories, often so pungent with 
the frailties of human nature, its pathos and 
eccentricities, that they are required to keep the 
lid on. But the realities from their barrel, even 
though not always as acceptable as the spiritual 
verities from their husbands’ barrel can be in- 
finitely more entertaining. It is with this in mind 
(and this alone) that I unhead my barrel and 
allow my memories of Christmas in China to 
emerge. What little appeal they make, must 
be to your humor and your sympathies. There 
has been little dilution of fact or salting up for 
savor. They are what they are, a few dear 
memories of bygone Christmas seasons, such 
as all of us cherish. 

After a frightful voyage, with our ship rolling 
and pitching day after day, we finally landed 
in Shanghai on Christmas Eve. Two young mis- 
sionaries had stood it well, however, he because 
of his sea legs which he had acquired in the 
Navy, and I, because of our tiny baby and my 
desire to care for him against any odds. How- 
ever the gyrations of the ship on the Pacific were 
nothing to those experienced on the China Sea. 
It seemed a veritable churn. 

We were glad to climb down the ladder on to 
the tender that left the ship’s side at nearly 
midnight. Its smoky, dimly lit salon was en- 
tirely filled with baggage and the gay, laughing 
crowd. In the midst of the confusion a sick little 
Christmas tree, dressed in tinsel and a few paper 
baubles reared its head. We had been told there 
were no Christmas trees in China so we had 
brought along an artificial tree. It never came 





Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Decker with Master John Laws 
Decker as they looked shortly after arrival in Shanghai 
on Christmas Eve in 1921 


to use, however, for our very old house servant 
had learned early that locating a Christmas 
tree put him in high favor. He never failed to 
procure one, nor did he ever disclose whence they 
came. We hoped no Chinese graves were left 
untreed on our account, but to the end it re- 
mained a mystery. 

The missionaries who had seen 30 years’ serv- 
ice in China, had not been expecting the new 
missionaries to land at Shanghai until Christmas 
morning. Their welcome was warm but the huge 
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guest room at the top of the house was frigid! 
In one corner a tiny stove gave off a feeble heat. 
We shiveringly embraced it, debating what to 
do. The baby must have the two hot water 
bottles and must sleep in all his clothes, coat, 
bonnet included, for these were arctic regions. 

The Christmas dinner next day was long to be 
remembered by me as one of exquisite torture. 
Served in the formal course dinner style, com- 
monly used in the Orient because of the super- 
abundance of servants, I was deeply impressed. 
I do not know which awed me more, the quiet 
dignity of the long-coated servants or two 
distinguished mission secretaries from America 
who were the guests of honor. Policies and prob- 
lems of the boards were discussed, matters 
completely out of my ken, while through the 
entire meal came the lusty cries of my child 
from the top of the house. There was no sug- 
gestion that I go to him, the older missionary 
thinking it the modern way to let the baby 
cry. While I, on the other hand, lost all appetite 
over the injustice I was doing him. 

Christmas a year later found us as students in 
the Language School. Our denomination had no 
mission work in that city, but Christmas meant 
sharing to us. We had come to know many of 
the beggar children near our gate. So my hus- 
band stuffed his pockets with peanuts, oranges 
and copper coins and went out to the street 
where they lived. In his feeble Chinese he was 
going to explain the meaning of Christmas. His 
sermon on which he had spent so much prepara- 
tion, was never preached! The hiding place of 
his gifts once discovered, he was mobbed. The 
crowd grew in number and intensity of feeling. 
But for his size he might not have been left to 
tell the tale. Nothing else was left of him! His 
muffler, hat, gloves, pencil, pen—all disap- 
peared with the oranges and peanuts. He re- 
turned a much sadder and an infinitely wiser 
missionary. 

However this did not end the story. A rick- 
shaw coolie came next day to return a coat but- 
ton lost in the skirmish, and requested the big 
foreigner, who had been so good-natured in 
adversity, to visit his ill baby. This we did, and 
soon were engaged in our first bit of missionary 
service. This child was the last of seven born 
to the sad-eyed woman in the mat shed of a 
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house. She had no milk and the baby was starv- 
ing to death. Although my lessons in bottle 
feeding were a delight to the gaping crowd, they 
were beyond the mother’s comprehension. And 
so we took the baby home to grow along with our 
bonnie boy. The father became a private rick- 
shaw coolie, the mother, a wash amah (laundress) 
at the hospital. The child grew into a fine Chris- 
tian girl, attending middle school for two years 
and then taking nurse’s training. And the love 
that began with the peanuts goes on in her min- 
istry still. 

The memories now crowd thick and fast, for 
in our stations Christmas was the great festival 
of the year. It was a time when the Christians 
re-witnessed their faith and knit themselves 
more closely together by actions of love and 
generosity. The world about them, like Jesus’s 
world, might be alien or oblivious, but Christ- 
mas lived again within themselves. For days our 
house. was always a beehive of activity. There 
were 20 Chinese pastors of tiny country churches 
to be remembered. A small gift had to be 
wrapped for each member of their families. The 
Chinese Bible women, the older church mem- 
bers, the Chinese doctors at the hospital, the 
sick and the especially needy, must all be 
thought of. Our dining room was a mass of red 
packages and baskets of food. All the cookies 
and sweet meats had to be made in our kitchen. 

And the gifts that came into our house at 
this season were as lovely to us as the fragrance 
from a garden we had tended. Some were labors 
of love, as the bits of cross stitch, the yards of 
handmade lace, and the embroidered slippers, 
unfortunately always too small to wear. Others, 
such as rare old incense burners, carvings or 
yellowed scrolls had more intrinsic value. Still 
others were given because they were known to 
be Chinese delicacies that we especially en- 
joyed. Christmas did not mean plum pudding to 
us but red lacquered trays of Chinese sweet 
meats, boxes of tea, jars of ginger, and eggs 
enough for a hatchery. 

For many successive Christmases a widowed 
mother brought me narcissus blooming in a 
shallow bowl. On bound feet she walked over 
several li (a li is % of a mile), to bring this gift. 
In 1925, her brilliant communist son along with 
other students was thrown into prison. We be- 
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friended him, visiting him often, carrying books, 
or a little palatable food, or a bottle of citronella 
oil to keep down the torturous mosquitoes. This 
boy, her all, was soon beyond our help, but we 
seemed never beyond her love. Each year her 
Christmas gift was brought to us in the spirit 
of the alabaster cruse. 

The wise men came from distant lands bearing 
gifts on the first Christmas, and they were 
welcome gifts even though foreign to our ideas. 
For Christmas a year ago we sent to our old 
amah in China, money for her coffin. A strange 
Christmas gift, you say! Yes, but amah is a 
realist as well as a Christian. To have her coffin 
in the small room at the rear of her house brings 
her peace and happiness such as neither war, 
famine, nor the infirmities of age can mar. 

Long ago it was said, “‘The poor ye have with 
you always.” That was always true of us, in 
China. Each year we let our children do some- 
thing for others less fortunate than themselves. 
One year it was to re-clothe from head to foot 
three children of a blind beggar at the end of our 
street. On the day they delivered the food, 
clothes and toys, there must have been more 
than a hundred interested child spectators to 
see what the little foreign children were up to. 
As a consequence, nine days later, our children 
and seven other foreign children in the station, 
came down with measles! We were not exactly 
popular that year because of our good works. 

Our children’s favorite Christmas recollec- 
tion is when Lao Da, the old ferryman, was our 
guest. He had become an opium smoker after 
years of ferrying across our river. He said it 
gave him strength to stem the heavy tide. Fi- 
nally he came to feel with us that it would be 
best to break the habit so we paid for his treat- 
ment at our hospital. On Christmas eve the 
hospital became overcrowded. Since his cure 
was complete, he was discharged. He appeared 
at our gate with a note from the missionary 
doctor: “I am sorry to turn this fellow out, as he 
is weak and the weather so bitter. He has only 
one garment and no bed roll, having pawned all 
for opium. Could you shelter him for a few 
days?” We put him in a small guest room over 
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the kitchen which was used when minor proph- 
ets visited us. The larger guest room within the 
house was reserved for the major prophets. The 
fun came in dressing him up. It was, said the 
children, even nicer than trimming the Christ-' 
mas tree. The chest in the attic was ransacked 
and Lao Da arrayed in a wild assortment. He 
enjoyed it tremendously. Until we left China, 
whenever we were his passengers on the ferry 
he would display some garment or other to the 
huge amusement of the Chinese crowd, and give 
testimony to our friendship. 

But perhaps of all our Christmases in China, 
I like best to relive the one when my mother’s 
piano was shipped to China as her Christmas 
gift to me. It made the entire trip around the 
world encased in a huge box. From the wharf at 
our station, to our compound, it was carried, 
lashed between two poles, on the shoulders of 
nine stalwart coolies. My husband strode along 
in front to clear the traffic, the streets being 
almost too narrow in places for it to pass. Every- 
body demanded to know what was in the huge 
box and more than one onlooker expressed the 
opinion that it was the coffin of a rich man and 
his several concubines. It was in truth impres- 
sive, to see the coolies balancing it to their sing- 
song tread. Our neighbors and friends all gath- 
ered for its unpacking. Before they left we issued 
an invitation for a get-together on Christmas 
evening. Our friends of many years were with 
us that night, Chinese students, nurses, teachers, 
doctors, our Chinese preachers and their wives. 
We lit the candles on our mantle and the lights 
upon the tree. Then we sang the sweet old carols 
that mean Christmas to us all. We had tea and 
Christmas cake and called out to each other in 
farewell what still my heart keeps saying when 
at this Christmas time I think of them in China 
amid the horrors of war, “‘God bless you every 
one!” 

Nore.—Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Decker served as mis- 

sionaries at Ningpo and Hanchow, East China from 

1921 to 1934 when Dr. Decker became Foreign Secre- 

tary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 

Society. He resigned last September to become 

American Secretary of the International Mis- 

sionary Council. Mrs. Decker is an associate member 

of the Woman’s Foreign Board.—Eb. 
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Christmas 


A Christmas Prayer 


py TSBNAL God, our Father, on this day that com- 

memorates for us the glorious birth of our Lord and 
Saviour, the Prince of Peace, humbly we beseech Thee to 
look with compassion and mercy upon our world that 
devotes its energy to war. Amid the darkness in which 
we have lost our way, open the eyes of faith that we may 
still see the Star of Bethlehem whose light has never 
dimmed. Even in this night of madness, may its radiance 
illuminate our pathway as we journey on in hope for 
the return of sanity and peace and in confidence in the 
power of love and truth. Banish from our hearts all 
bitterness and hate. Sustain the oppressed in lands at 
war. Fortify those for whom despair seems like an end- 
less night. Lift up those whose sufferings are too grievous 
to be borne. Comfort those whose grief no human word 
can assuage. Keep us true to the Christmas spirit of 
reconciliation. Hasten the triumph of righteousness and 
justice in our time and the spread of good will in all the 
earth. Thus do Thou answer the prayer of all who on 
this Christmas Day yearn for the reign of the Prince of 
Peace, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. AMEN. 


Christmas Thoughts 


Tue First CuristTmas, despite the beauty of its 
meaning and the poetry which has gathered around 
it, had a dark background. The Roman world was 
confused with turmoil, and Palestine was full of 
cruelty when Christ was born. Let us not consider 
Christmas, then, a strange event in this troubled 
world. Christmas belongs here. It is at home in chaos. 
Christ came not because the world was just, merci- 
ful, and at peace, but because it desperately needed 
a Saviour to redeem it.—The Riverside Church 
Monthly. J, 


SURELY IN THIS TRAGIC YEAR we cannot be content 
to let Christmas decorations and the beauty of 
Christmas music minister in us to a kind of aesthetic 
selfishness and call that spiritual worship. Rather, in 
thought, in prayer, in generous giving to some bitter 
need at home or abroad, in humble effort to get free 
from our mean self-absorption, both individual and 
national, and to identify ourselves in more effective 
sympathy with the sufferings and hopes of all men 
everywhere, let us make this Christmas a time when 
the spirit of Christ is really born again into the world. 
From A Christmas Devotion, by Waiter RussELL 
Bowie. 





DuRING THESE NINETEEN CENTURIES mankind has 
travelled fast and far from the meaning and spirit of 
that first hallowed night; and many have succumbed 
to the subtle campaign th.i would make the anni- 
versary of Christ’s birth not the year’s holy day but 
just another holiday, not Christmas but Xmas, not a 
festival for the soul but a feasting for the body; not a 
season for carols but for carousals; not a time of giv- 
ing but of getting —The Walther League Messenger. 

WHATEVER IN THIS WORLD has not God’s mark 
upon it, whatever balks His almighty righteousness, 
is doomed. However robust and defiant it may be, 
the germ of disease and death is lurking within it and 
will one day have its victim. Although His instru- 
ments may seem despised and weak, He sees them 
for what they will be. He sees them already as victors. 
Beyond the sufferings of this present hour the future 
lies with the Child of Bethlehem. Kings once knelt 
before Him, and once again they will kneel.—James 
TuHayer Appison in The Spirit of Missions. 


His Star Shines On 
The skies are dark, but see— 
His star shines clear and bright! 
And far above the clash and strife 
Love’s angels sing. This Christmas night 
So many hearts are caring 
For the poor, lone ones of earth; 
So many hands reach forth to help; 
So many souls find greater worth 
In giving than in getting, 
That faith grows strong; hope reaches far; 
Hate cannot win; love will prevail 
To heal the world of war’s mad scar! 
Fear not, our God will send a dawn. 
See—all the while his star shines onl 
—ARLETTA CHRISTMAN HERVEY, 
in The Christian Advocate. 


Christmas Scripture 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which 
thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples.— 
Luke 2:30-31. 

And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.— 
John 1:14. 

Receiving a kingdom that cannot be shaken.— 
Hebrews 12:28. 

Of his kingdom there shall be no end.—Luke 1:33. 
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HE began pondering early. For there had 
always been much that was puzzling. 

The angel, for instance. That simple little 
sentence changing the silence of a spring morn- 
ing into a moment of imperishable beauty: 
‘You are to be the mother of the Saviour!” As if 
sudden fragrance filled the room—for that had 
been the dream of Jewish maidens from time out 
of mind; and now it was quite settled in the plan 
of God, and she had been chosen. She! Here in- 
deed was cause for pondering: would it mean pal- 
aces? courtiers? ceremonies? chariots? crowns? 
gowns? 

“*My soul doth magnify the Lord,” she sang; 
and woman-like, it was half ecstasy and half 
day-dream of how little inconspicuous nobodies 
would be lifted to high places. 

And then—that stable! Nothing had prepared 
her for such an innkeeper, overpleased with his 
important guests and literally brushing such 
lowly travelers off his doorstep with a hasty: 
‘““No room! No room!” Nothing had prepared 
her for the stable; cattle and straw and mangers 
were shocking substitutes for the cushions and 
servants and material comforts she had dreamed 
would ease her weariness. Above the lowing of 
the cattle she could hear the soft complaining of 
the doves with their immemorial moan: “Ah 
God! Ah God! Ah God!” As Mary kept all these 
things and pondered them in her heart, she must 
have echoed this sad amazement of the doves, 
while still believing in a grander tomorrow. 

But before that morning arrived, certain shep- 
herds came stumbling in from the fields where 
they had been keeping watch over their flocks 


A reproduction from the paint- 
ing by Ittenbach, “ Madonna 
with the Apple” 


And #Mlarp Pondered 
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A Christmas Meditation 


by night. They stammered out a marvelous story 
of angels chanting a message of such good will 
that they had to come to see for themselves. 

“Tt has begun! His fame has started!” But 
Mary must have looked at them a little disil- 
lusioned by their clumsiness until she suddenly 
remembered another shepherd—her own an- 
cestor, David—and then she accepted all their 
bashful awkwardness with sudden understand- 
ing. Of course! How perfect! She was a country 
girl herself and knew perfectly well about shep- 
herds. They had plenty of time to think things 
through. So this story would become part of 
their conversation with every shepherd they 
met. From pasture to pasture, all up and down 
the gentle hillsides the fame of her Child would 
spread; so that all His life there would be these 
faithful bands of clean outdoor followers to 
count on. Palaces were full of pettiness and 
jealousy; woman-like, the more she began pon- 
dering on shepherds in her Boy’s life, the more 
she began accepting them! 

(Nineteen hundred Christmases later, I read 
through the gospels with strange concern: what 
happened to those shepherds anyhow? Why are 
they never mentioned anywhere again? Neither in 
later chapters, nor by other writers? Did they forget 
the midnight message? Is it possible that they were 
so provincial that a Baby, whose parents moved out 
of their neighborhood, hardly seemed to matter? 
Was their tender adoration only a nine days’ won- 
der? Did the heavenly music fade completely from 
their minds? In their lonely isolation, did none of 
them while away a silent night by humming the 
haunting melody until another shepherd caught the 
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echo, and all through that valley the message of peace 
sounded on and on among men of good will?) 


ATER, after the Wise Men came, Mary’s 
pondering undoubtedly took on an ex- 
hilarating mood: This was more like it! Such 
rich presentable personages arriving from im- 
mense distances on account of a new star which 
actually stood over the place where her young 
child lay. All that gold! All that frankincense! 
All that myrrh! How humbly they offered it, as 
if the Child were indeed the answer to all their 
scientific search. In her mind’s eye she could see 
other great astronomers arriving and arriving 
and arriving throughout the Boy’s life—for did 
not the Wise Men “go home another way”? Was 
it not natural to suppose that they would startle 
other men of science into starting on other pil- 
grimages? But at least, along the two routes the 
Wise Men had taken, there would be all those 
groups of interested wise folk remembering the 
Boy: “Now He is ten”; “‘ Now He is seventeen”; 
“‘Now He is old enough to rule; let us go back 
and join His new Kingdom!” In all her ponder- 
ing, surely Mary counted most upon the Wise 
Men. Persons of such weight could convince any- 
body! If only they lived nearer, to convince the 
scribes and pharisees; but, further off, she could 
visualize many a dim and distant place with its 
nucleus of eager worshippers. 

(Yet nineteen centuries later, I search the entire 
New Testament in vain for any sudden arrivals 
from far places: what happened to the Wise 
Men? Did they never tell anybody else? Or were 
their words so completely lack-lustre that not an- 
other scientist ever cared enough to see the Star 
Child? When Paul and Barnabas and Peter began 
to travel, did they never come upon a town where 
everyone said, “‘ At last! At last! We have believed 
all our lives, so do tell us the latest news!” It would 
almost seem as if, having marked their problem 
Q.E.D., the Wise Men forgot what manner of 
men they were, and sought some other curiosity.) 


OU will agree that Mary must have pon- 

dered in some terror over Herod and her 
flight into Egypt; for with the piercing cry of 
other innocents in her ears, she must have held 
her own Innocent close in her arms. Piece by 
piece did she spend the Wise Men’s gold on that 
breathless journey? Then bit by bit, the frankin- 
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cense? And then the myrrh? When all was gone, 
were the modern Egyptians gentler people than 
in the days of Moses? Or did Egyptian carpen- 
ters complain that this new Jewish refugee 
laborer was ruining their trade? There may have 
been a Sabbath morning, with no synagogue in 
all of Egypt, when Joseph worshipped at home, 
repeating from memory (with a masculine at- 
tempt at comforting Mary, perhaps!) a story in 
First Kings, the 14th chapter, to prove that all 
things happen more than once. For in the days of 
David, this own ancestor of Mary began killing 
every male in Edom, causing a little royal child 
named Hadad to flee from Edom into Egypt. 
Yet even loving-kindness could not give the 
only thing which exiles hunger for, in spite of 
the house which Pharaoh gave him, in spite of 
the food, in spite of plenty of land. Hadad was 
hopelessly homesick through all the long years 
in Egypt; and when he heard that David was 
dead he begged to go home. Then Pharaoh 
asked, ‘‘But what have you lacked with me that 
you want to go back?” “Nothing!” said Hadad, 
“Nothing! Only do please let me go home!” 
And if Mary never pondered before, she pon- 
dered then: her Boy must never grow up to 
cause this ceaseless round of cruelty, but could 
she ever make Him really understand? If all 
things happened more than once, would He too 
some day drive men from home into this hope- 
less wandering? She heard the doves overhead, in 
their age-old plaint: “Ah God! Ah God!” 

(But across nineteen long centuries sounds a 
Voice more joyful than theirs: “I go to prepare a 
place for you . . . that where I am, you may 
be also... many mansions in my Father’s 
House . . . I will not leave you comfortless 
. . . let not your heart be troubled . . .” 

Quite suddenly, doing my own pondering, I see 
that this is the tenderest gift imaginable for inn- 
keepers who will arrive, embarrassed; for shepherds 
who cling inarticulately to the safety of the sheep- 
folds of earth; for wise men who go home another 
way and keep silent every inch of the trip; for exiles 
whose houses here may be mere rubble—the ceil- 
ings mixed up with the cellars—yes, this 1s indeed 
the gift of gifts—“‘ back to my Father and home.” 

It ts therefore disturbing to recognize in myself 
another innkeeper, preoccupied with important 
people; another shepherd, very local-minded in this 
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large-scale world. Those shepherds in the year one 
heard their startling message only once, but Christ- 
mas after Christmas the song of peace and good will 
reaches me, and there ts no contagious sharing of tts 
loveliness; nor is my name in any of the newer 
chapters in the Acts of the Apostles now being 
written. It is bewildering to discover that although I 
may know more about stars and suns than the Wise 
Men knew, I too have been contented to kneel under 
the Star, offering a few gifts, and going home an- 
other way—silent, Christmas after Christmas. 
New flights into Egypt keep passing my house 
daily, new Innocents are killed in every country on 
earth, new refugees next door are eating their hearts 
out in loneliness, but December 25th arrives with 
no word of the Everlasting Mercy on my lips, and 
no gift of the Imperishable Beauty in my hand. 





- Ww 











Christmas Everywhere 


Four countries—Belgian Congo, China, Burma, and 
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Pondering, woman-like, it occurs to me at long 
last that instead of keeping Christmas this year, 
why not let Christmas keep me? For Christmas is 
not just a moment for remembering a little Child. 
It is a movement for following a magnificent Man. 
It is not a holiday, when nobody works. It is a Holy 
Day when the spiritually unemployed can begin 
work on this Man’s neglected Business. It is not a 
day for a shopkeeper’s gain, but for a pewholder’s 
gift. And this gift is not to be wrapped in gay rib- 
bons. It is to be incarnated once more in a human 
body: the body of a shepherd, good enough to give 
his life for lost sheep; the body of a wise man, 
wise enough to lose his life in telling somebody else 
what he has discovered in Bethlehem; the body of 
a refugee who sees that we all are homeless and 


restless until we rest in Him.) 






Alaska—are in this year’s brief Christmas review 


Christmas Among the Lepers 
In Belgian Congo 
By Henry Erickson 

The people with fingerless hands and 
toeless arse are grateful for Christmas 
04 ‘oo All of the singers did not 

know all of the words. But all that 
the music ee was atoned for in volume and the 
joy shining in their faces. It was hot, unbelievably 
hot. The congregation was far from clean; odors were 
repelling. The dust and flies of the village street 
where the meeting was held did not add to anyone’s 
comfort. But all that was forgotten when Lazarus 


prayed. His voice, cracked and rough, held notes of 
joy as he thanked God for the new born Saviour. 


leper colony. What a service! True, 
the voices didn’t constitute any- 
x Se that might be called a har- 


Pot Christmas day we went out to the 





We were ashamed of ourselves as he earnestly poured 
out his thanks for all the mercies God gives him. Our 
hearts wept as he prayed for a “gift”—the physical 
healing of his fingerless hands and toeless feet! And 
how they all joined in on the responses during the 
sermon! The “amens” were truly fervent. 

The service over, we distributed a few gifts. Did 
you ever put a towel or wash cloth or soap or a hand- 
kerchief or a small doll, on hands that had no fingers 
—and have the recipient try to clap his hands for 
“thank you” and have his face so shining with joy 
that you couldn’t keep the tears back? Did you ever 
give a skirt to a woman who had no feet but who had 
to slide on the ground like an infant? How inadequate 
the gift seemed even though she beamed as she said 
“Thank you very much!” Our hearts would have been 
wrung with anguish over the pathetic gifts had we 
not had the privilege of sharing with them the 
“unspeakable Gift””—the reason for Christmas. And 
our hearts were lifted as after the joyous noise of 
gifts, they themselves suggested “one more prayer 
and one more song.” Then we piled into the truck 
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amid a chorus of “God bless you,” and “‘God keep 
you.” As we looked back over the dusty, dirty village, 
the crowd in tattered garments, waving with their 
dolls, scrapbooks, towels, or mouth organs, we saw 
only their joyous faces and heard their happy voices. 
We covet your prayers on behalf of these lepers and 
on behalf of us who are trying to minister unto them. 

But it was also a sad Christmas; for we knew that 
one of the patients, a student at Kimpese who came 
from French Equatorial Africa, and who had planned 
to give his life serving among his own unevangelized 
people, was dying. We tried to enjoy our Christmas 
dinner and to sit before a small artificial tree listening 
to the radio playing carols from many parts of the 
world. But several visits to the hospital only strength- 
ened the belief that Ngoma would not live through 
the day. And just as the school boys encircled the 
hospital with. their carol singing, he departed to 
hear the real angels’ song. The sad task remained. 
The body was to be sent to Kimpese and his wife and 
two babies had to be comforted. Small comfort were 
gifts! And should we condemn them because they 
wept and found no joy in the greeting “Good will 
to men”? A quiet Christmas service followed. And so 
Christmas day ended. 


td 
The Christmas Air Raid 
On Rangoon 


By CLarENCE E. CHANEY 


Peace on earth seemed far away when 
Japanese bombs dropped on Rangoon 


| eer will to men!” About 10:30 the 


<< alert drove us all to the trenches. 
From our she in the ground we watched some of the 
planes overhead. The ground shook and trembled 
beneath us. Most of the bombing was in the city 
and we heard the distant reverberations. There 
was more material damage as in the first raid, but 
fortunately fewer casualties. More than 20 enemy 
planes were shot down. Nevertheless Rangoon suf- 
fered a very heavy blow. 

Almost immediately the human trek began, the 
only road or exit being past our place. That human 
procession never stopped day or night until Saturday 
afternoon. It was mostly made up of the common 


HE second air raid on Rangoon 
came on Christmas day. What a 
way to celebrate the day which was 
) Sere in with “‘Peace on earth, 
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people and the working classes who fled by the tens 
of thousands. It was the most pathetic sight I have 
ever seen and haunted me in the night hours, think- 
ing of those tired, weary bodies toiling along in the 
cold of the night, everybody carrying what he could, 
or pushing along all sorts of improvised carts, etc. 
Autos, busses, ox carts, all hurrying along at top 
speed. And thousands of these were actually starting 
to walk to India without money or food, just trust- 
ing they could get through. 

The next day Rangoon was as sad a sight as any 
deserted village. Miles of streets with scarcely a soul 
in sight anywhere in the business and most congested 
section, with evidences of the work of bombs here 
and there, and an offensive odor in the air. It was 
amazing how soon a city can be evacuated. 


ale” 
The Russian Christmas Star 
Comes to Kodiak 


By Mary SETZEKORN 


Christmas among Russians in Alaska 

is almost like a Hallowe’en party 

Se N Alaska there are two Christmas 

celebrations, one on the traditional 

1. December 25th for Protestant and 

Far Christians, and the other 

12 days later when it is observed 

ae the Russian Orthodox Church. 

aaa before the Russian Christmas date one of 

the Chichinoff boys, whose family is our nearest 

Russian neighbor, came and asked me if the “star” 

could come to the Kodiak orphanage. I replied that 

the children and I would be delighted to have the 
Russian children bring their star. 

When the Russian Christmas day arrives, one can 
see on the trails men, women, and children on their 
way to the Greek Orthodox Church on the hill. They 
look so clean and neat, all dressed in their very best. 
Each of these folk has had his winter bath! Back of many 
native houses is a little hut half buried in the ground, 
which looks something like an old-fashioned cellar. 
At Christmas time the natives carry a large tub of 
water into the hut and put hot stones in the water 
whose boiling soon fills the hut with steam. Then 
they rub themselves hard with heavy towels to re- 
move the year’s dirt which the steam has loosened 
from their bodies. They like these baths and do not 
feel cold at all in the little bath house buried in the 
ground. 
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In Alaska the sun goes down and darkness comes 
very early in winter. So the children at the Baptist 
Mission had not long to wait before they heard Alec 
come running in. ““The star is coming! The star is on 
its way to our house!”’ sang out Alec. 

In they came—many, many boys and girls, led by 
Zack, who carried a beautiful 12-pointed star all cov- 
ered with tinsel, artificial flowers, and bright colored 
paper. In its center the star held a picture of the 
Baby Jesus in his mother’s arms. The group stood 
under the picture of the Christ which hung in the 
living-room and as the star twirled and twirled the 
children sang the slow, measured songs of the Rus- 
sian Church. Before they left they sang a verse of 
“Silent Night” in English and finished by singing 
““Many Happy New Years.” The next night the big 
star was carried by the fathers and mothers who 
came to bless the house, and they sang again the 
carols of their church. It took the star three days to 
visit all the houses of the village, and then began the 
fun. Had you lived with us you would have thought 
it was Hallowe’en. All the natives wear masks and 
strange costumes. For three days they visit the 
homes and make much merriment. Then follows the 
Russian New Year, when at last all the people in the 
village know that a new year has begun. 

“Whee!” sighed the missionary, when the last 
masquerader had left the house, “tomorrow school 
begins and back to work we go. So off to bed now. 
What a joyous Christmas this has been!” 
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The Nearest Restaurant 


Was Nine Miles Away 


An American soldier’s tribute to a rural Baptist 
church in Maine and to its pastor and parsonage 


By Private Jesse Simms 


RYANT POND is a quiet and 
peaceful village in Maine 
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Christmas Dinner Tickets 
By Lots BuTLER JENSEN 
They sold tickets for the Christmas 
dinner to support the war orphans 

HRISTMAS has come and gone. 

C paring programs—Christmas songs 

were in the air everywhere. The 

kindergarten, the primary schools, 

ye the middle schools, the hospitals, 
ments of the church, each had its own program and 
nearly all were able to join in one big Christmas serv- 
ice on Christmas afternoon in the church. Tickets 
were sold throughout the city for the customary 
ner would be served, the money all being contributed 
to work among war orphans. About $2,000 was 
realized. Then on the Sunday morning after Christ- 
mas, 16 girls from our Girls’ Middle School were 
sang, “Jesus bids us shine,” each holding a lighted 
candle which in the dim light of a dark day, was very 
effective. They will not shine alone because there are 
many active Christians there to carry on religious 


But No Dinner 

Everyone was happily busy pre- 
the “Y,” the War Orphanage, and various depart- 
church dinner with the understanding that no din- 
baptized and afterward, at the morning service, they 
work in the community. 
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States to Canada. This was an im- 
portant assignment. Out of the 
darkness stepped a man, whom we 
shall never forget as long as we live. 
He was Pastor James MacKillop 
of the Bryant Pond Baptist Church. 
No arrangements had been made 
for our food. The nearest restau- 





with about 150 families. This was 
to be our post of duty. It was nine 
o’clock at night when our squad 
arrived. No one seemed to be 
around. The door at the railroad 
station was open and the fire burn- 





ing. The ladies’ waiting room was 
now to serve as our barracks. Uncle 
Sam had a duty to do and we were 
there to do it. We were to be re- 
sponsible for the safety of one of 
the bridges crossing from the United 





rant was nine miles away. Quickly 
Pastor MacKillop was in touch 
with our officers, placing the facili- 
ties and equipment of Bryant Pond 
Church dining room and kitchen 
at our disposal. In less than an hour 
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our squad cook with his assistants 
had supper ready. Moreover, the 
pastor opened his home and intro- 
duced us to his family. The influ- 
ence of this family is seen in the 
homes of the members of Bryant 
Pond church. We have enjoyed 
visiting their homes. The parson- 
age has become our home and the 
gathering place of the squad. The 
church stands on the highway. We 
call it the King’s Highway because 
men and women, boys and girls 
cannot but help reflect the lesson, 
the sermons, and the lives of those 
godly folks in this rural church of 
Maine. We have visited the school 
where the pastor and his daughter 
teach weekly the Word of God in 
its classrooms. Here we found the 
same hospitality from the primary 
to the senior class. We were im- 











pressed by the faculty and realized 
that they teach the real significance 
of justice and equal rights that God 
gave to all mankind. Every man in 
our squad has been introduced to 
Missions, for this church is a mis- 
sionary-minded church. It is the 
best reading and enlightening mag- 
azine yet put in our hands. We have 
enjoyed journeying around the 
Baptist mission fields and have 
found it preaching the same kind 
of brotherhood that we have found 
in this Maine church. On Sundays 
we listen to the messages of the 
Cross. Thus we are fortified for 
whatever duty we may be called 
upon to perform for our nation. 
Wherever we are we know that the 
prayers of the pastor and the people 
of Bryant Pond will follow us and 
live in our hearts. 
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The Ancient Disease 


of Which Few Are Cured 


An interesting glimpse into Dr. H. W. Kirby’s leper 
colony in Assam. For six months he had to get along 
without a single muslin bandage until a shipment of 
white cross supplies from America finally arrived 


N OUR leper compound of 40 
acres near Jorhat, Assam, we 

have about 70 buildings of bam- 
boo and thatch and seven perma- 
nent buildings of iron and timber, 
including our hospital and dis- 
pensary. 

Every day infected toes and 
fingers must be dressed and rotten 
bone removed. Many of our lepers 
have hands that are almost useless, 
due to deformity and loss of digits. 
In spite of modern progress, lep- 
rosy is still the ancient disease of 
which only a few are cured. This 
year we report three of our girls as 
symptom free with no sign of the 
disease. They are lovely girls and 
well educated. In the dispensary 
there have been about 3,000 visits 
for various treatments. All our 


By H. W. Kirsy, M.D. 


lepers receive injections twice 
weekly, and so about 10,000 in- 
jections are given yearly. These 
injections are all given by lepers 
of whom five are in training. In 
leprosy there is often loss of sensa- 
tion, and so no pain, and this leads 
to many burns. We have had to 





Note.—Dr. H. W. Kirby 
served as a Baptist medical 
missionary in Assam from 1907 
to 1940 when he retired because 
of age limit, but remained on 
the field to carry on his leper 
service as an independent min- 
istry.—Eb. 
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amputate one leg. Dr. O. W. 
Hasselblad did the job, and did it 
well. 

In our leper colony, we have a 
family of 150 including our helpers, 
all to be supported from the colony 
budget. Our expenses for the year 
came to 14,752 rupees, and this 
was met by grants from the Mis- 
sion Boards, from the American 
Mission to Lepers, from gifts by 
friends in America, from the 
Assam Government, and from 
services by the lepers. Our ex- 
penses came to 14,617 rupees, so 
we closed the year with a cash 
balance of 135 rupees. This year 
163 rupees had to be spent on 
quilts, local made, as the wool 
blankets we wanted could not be 
bought. 

Our car has gone 27,357 miles, 
and still gives good service. We 
are now limited to six gallons of 
gas per month. The car has given 
much service to the hospital in 
bringing in patients. I have brought 
in many obstetrical cases. I visited 
one home where four children had 
died of dysentery, and one child 
was left. The mother was very 
sick, but she recovered in the 
hospital. I visited the home of a 
Brahmin, exceedingly anemic. He 
was too holy to allow the neces- 
sary microscopic examination. He 
was too holy to eat an egg or meat 
or fish, and he claimed to be too 
poor to get a wife. Poor man. 
Religion had blinded him instead 
of leading him into the light. 

A leper girl from a tea gar- 
den went home on a visit. The 
planter wrote, “You certainly 
have wrought an amazing change 
in her, and she is a credit to your 
kindness, medical skill, and educa- 
tion. She made some of her breth- 
ren look drab.” A leper man from 
a tea garden went back, and 
the manager wrote, “The patient 
shows remarkable improvement, 
and I thank you for your kind 
service in helping to obtain this 
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satisfactory result.” We had a 
visit from three Indian Govern- 
ment officials, and they wrote, 
“The institution is rendering a 
real service to Assam, and it de- 
serves the sympathy and help from 
the Assam public. The lepers are 
living in personal comfort and 
cheerfulness of mind.” 

Near the end of the year we 
received three White Cross boxes 
from America. Every church that 
sent the least gift has had a letter 
of appreciation. These gifts have 
been a great delight, for they were 
lovely boxes filled with a lot of 
useful articles, muslin bandages 
and muslin squares, to make our 
lepers warm and comfortable. For 
six months of this year we had 
been without one muslin bandage. 

During the year we have had 
15 baptisms. Our church has in- 
creased from 68 to 79 Christians. 
In our leper colony three out of 
four are Christians. There is a joy 
in working for lepers. Dr. Alice L. 
Randall from Gauhati came and 
said, “I am surprised and glad to 
see how well your lepers look.” 
Dr. Martha J. Gifford of Moul- 
mein, Burma, said, “Your lepers 
look so much better than ours do 
in Burma.” 

Our new church was built with 
very little money. Yet it will seat 
200 and can hold 300. We praise 
God that He has given us such a 
beautiful church. We have not a 
piece of glass, and are using mats 
for windows. When the war is 
over, we will put in glass. We have 
a large platform, a cement floor, 
and an iron roof with ceiling to 
keep out the heat. We have put in 
electric lights and also two other 
buildings have been wired. So this 
summer I can have a fan, for the 
building I work in is very hot. 

It is nearly ten years since Mrs. 
Kirby and I were in America and 
during this time I have had but 
one vacation in the hills. God has 
given health and strength and has 


greatly blessed our work with the 
lepers. He supplies our every need. 
Word has just come of a gift of 
$1,000 for more homes through the 
American Mission to Lepers. 

As a war measure the State 
Department in Washington is plac- 
ing restrictions on some American 
citizens who live abroad. I was 
born in England but have lived in 
United States since I was four 
years old, until I went out as a 
medical missionary. Having been 
retired by the Baptist Board, and 
because the support given by the 
Board to our leper work is small, 
and because of my own choice, I 
continue to live in Assam and 
serve the lepers; therefore, my 
citizenship is to be withdrawn by 
the United States Government. 


BAPTIST EDUCATION DAY 
Sunday, December 27, 1942 


By Newron C. FETTER 


Hundreds of Churches through- 
out the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion are expected to participate in 
the annual observance of Baptist 
Education Day, on Sunday, De- 
cember 27, 1942. Through specially 
prepared sermons and worship 
services the message of Christian 
education in our schools and col- 





Rev. Emil Kontz. See next column 
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leges will be brought home to the 
denomination at this time. 

Unusual effort is being put forth 
this year to make Baptist Educa- 
tion Day meaningful. There are 
four ways in which Baptist schools 
and colleges provide real service. 
(1) Baptist institutions are training 
grounds for denominational leaders. 
Most of the leaders now serving the 
Northern Baptist Convention have 
been educated in Baptist colleges 
and seminaries. (2) Baptist col- 
leges have a definite Christian as 
well as a secular program. The pres- 
ence in the life of the school of pro- 
fessors, and others who have a 
definite Christian viewpoint re- 
flects itself in the character and 
religious growth of the students. 
(8) Baptist colleges as privately 
endowed institutions are free from 
outside influences. This helps to 
make them a more valuable asset 
in a democratic nation. (4) The 
colleges are, for the most part, 
small enough to provide a “com- 
munity” relationship and to help 
build in each of the young men and 
women the qualities of character 
and understanding which are es- 
sential to a well-balanced career. 

Over the years the interest of 
Baptists in their schools has been 
indicated by their generous giving 
and through their cooperation in 
other ways. 


The Lincoln Park Baptist 
Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
granted a year’s leave of absence 
to its pastor, Emil Kontz, to enable 
him to respond to an emergency 
call of the Home Mission Society. 
He will be associated with Secre- 
tary John W. Thomas, whose 
duties in connection with the Japa- 
nese evacuees in the Far West, the 
direction of Christian Centers fol- 
lowing the retirement of Rev. John 
M. Hestenes, and his regular work 
in the Department of Cities, have 
compelled the temporary appoint- 
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ment of an assistant. Mr. Kontz 
will supervise mission projects in 
cities and defense areas, Christian 
centers, and bilingual churches and 
will be attached to the headquar- 
ters staff of the Home Mission 
Society at 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. He is a native of New 





Jersey. He secured his university 
education at Bucknell University, 
Franklin and Marshall college, and 
the University of Chicago. His 
theological training at Crozer Sem- 
inary was followed by a year in 
Europe at the University of Buda- 
pest. His pastorates have been in 
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New Jersey, Illinois, and Ohio. 
For six years he served the Hun- 
garian Baptist Church in West 
Pullman, IIl., which ministered to 
people of 19 nationalities. With 
such a background he comes well 
prepared to assist Secretary Thomas 
in his own greatly increased task. 
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A Girt Supsscriprion ror Curistmas! 


Are you looking for an appropriate, interesting, helpful, and lasting Christmas gift? 
What could be finer or more practical than a gift subscription to this magazine? Each 
year more cnd more readers subscribe to MISSIONS for relatives, church workers, 
shut-ins, and intimate friends. Thus they spread Christmas cheer throughout the year. 
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THIS BEAUTIFUL CARD, 
IN FOUR COLORS, WILL 
BE SENT TO ALL RECIP- 
IENTS OF CHRISTMAS 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
CONVEYING YOUR 
GREETINGS AND 
ANNOUNCING THE 
MONTHLY ARRIVAL OF 
MISSIONS 


— 


FILL IN THE COUPON 

AND MAIL PROMPTLY 

BEFORE THE CHRISTMAS 
MAIL RUSH BEGINS 


“— 


To have Gift Subscriptions begin with the January issue, and cards mailed to arrive for 
Christmas, names and remittances should reach MISSIONS not later than December 1 5th 
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MISSIONS, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


' 

: 

: Enclosed find $........ Send a Christmas Gift Subscription at the Club Rate to the following and a Christmas card with my name as donor. 
: SEND THE MAGAZINE TO 

;: PPP PTETTTTTLITISTTITTTT LTT TT TT Lire ee My Name............ 
; RBA. 0 v6 caceccicwesctccccdedeccesctemesenscccepecese ABO 0 0. 6.0.4:0 v\0 0 0:00 
ae eR EOD Rema + Oe Fee City ond State........ 
‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

So 


Additional names and addresses should be written on a separate piece of paper and $1 enclosed for each name 


ANNOUNCE IT AS FROM ME 
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The War and the Centennial 
of the Christmas Card 


HIS year, reports The New York Times, 

brings the 100th anniversary of the Christ- 
mas card. Mailed in 1842, the original first card 
is preserved in the British Museum in London. 
This year, owing to curtailed long distance 
telephone service and the abandonment of spe- 
cial telegraph greetings and “singing telegrams,” 
the current season will likely be deluged with 
Christmas cards. Moreover, the presence of 
millions of American soldiers in army camps in 
the United States or in more than 30 foreign 
lands, and the mass migration of the American 
population because of employment in defense 
industries, create an enormous unprecedented 
market for Christmas cards. How tragic, repug- 
nant to good taste, and un-Christian it is to 
bring the war theme and so much of a spurious 
type of patriotism into this year’s greeting cards. 
The familiar Christmas red and green color 
background has been replaced by the patriotic 
red, white, and blue. Fat old Santa Claus, whose 
place on a card even in normal times might be 
open to question, is replaced by Uncle Sam. 
Tanks, battle flags, soldiers, battleships, bomb- 
ing planes, parachute troops landing from the 
sky, and other scenes totally irrelevant to 
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Christmas, are featured on this year’s cards. 
One shows a 16-inch gun from which a sailor 
hangs mistletoe to lure a mermaid from the sea. 
Is that a suitable card to send to an American 
sailor who may have narrowly escaped with his 
life in a blazing sea of oil while before his eyes 
hundreds of other sailors perished in the battle of 
the Solomon Islands? And surely such moronic 
slogans as “‘Trap the Jap,” or “Muzzle Musso- 
lini,” or “Paste the Paperhanger,” abhorrent 
as are the things these men have done, have no 
place on a greeting card that even in time of war 
is presumed to keep alive the spirit of Christ- 
mas. Why must hate replace good will, and 
derision be substituted for love for all mankind 
and the hope for peace, which form the basis of 
the Christmas message? “‘There are enough 
Christians in America to prevent this paganizing 
of Christmas,” said Dr. John L. Ferguson to his 
congregation in Nashville, Tenn. The individual 
Christian who longs to engage in effective social 
action can find here an opportunity by mailing 
Christmas cards that are in accord with the real 
spirit and purpose of Christmas. 


A Magnificent Birthday Gift 
on the Anniversary of Repeal 


Y the time this issue of Missrons is in the 
mail, Congress will probably have enacted 
into law the proposal of President Roosevelt and 
of the War Department to lower the Selective 
Service age in order to draft 18- and 19-year-old 
American youths. As to its military necessity, no 
editor, no civilian, no “typewriter strategist” is 
competent to judge. Every loyal citizen accepts 
it with all its ominous implications even though 
he may feel grave uneasiness over the warning 
by a group of American pyschologists of the 
‘greater likelihood of mental breakdown under 
stress” at this early age, and their prediction 
that when these youngsters return to civilian 
life “‘they will be the best sort of material for 
the support of a totalitarian idealogy.”’ 

Since the law authorizes the drafting of more 
than 2,500,000 additional young men, there is 
one aspect of its grim business that every citizen 
may urge with all his might and nobody can 
impugn his patriotism in so doing. These young 
boys about to enter the army ought to be safeguarded 
against the temptation of alcoholic liquor. Senator 
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Joshua B. Lee of Oklahoma promptly sensed the 
appalling danger here. So he offered an amend- 
ment to prohibit liquor in or near army camps, 
as well as houses of prostitution. Liquor and 
vice are inseparable twins. The Senate lacked 
the courage to face the issue. By a vote of 49 to 
25 and by the resort to a clever parliamentary 
maneuver the amendment was referred to the 
military affairs committee where it will likely be 
indefinitely pigeonholed. Once again the liquor 
traffic has reason to enthuse over another con- 
firmation of its original prediction first published 
in The Brewers’ Digest Magazine in May, 1941, 

Here is a chance for brewers to cultivate a taste for 
beer in millions of young men who will eventually 
constitute the largest beer-consuming section of our 
population. 

The conclusion is inescapable. December brings 
the 9th anniversary of the repeal of prohibition. 
Congress is about to present a magnificent birth- 
day gift to the liquor traffic which in its wildest 
dreams of expansion and business profits never 
imagined that with one stroke of a presidential 
ratification pen whereby the act becomes law, a 
market of more than 2,500,000 potential new 
drinkers will be placed at its disposal. 


A Well-Fed American Child 
Sitting On a Heap of Kansas Wheat 


T the height of the harvest season a New 
York newspaper published a large photo- 
graph showing a child sitting on top of a huge 
heap of wheat near Dodge City, Kansas, that 
had been dumped in this fashion because last 
year’s tremendous carryover had filled all avail- 
able storage bins. The picture symbolizes our 
well fed, privileged America that from its safety 
and security, in spite of involvement in war, 
views a totality of world suffering unparalleled 
in history. As if in confirmation of the picture, 
the corner grocery store near the Editor’s home 
displayed a sign reading, 
BUY AN EXTRA BAG OF FLOUR. STORE IT IN YOUR 
PANTRY. HELP AMERICA SAVE THE WHEAT CROP 


Regardless of shortage of coffee, sugar, bacon, 
salmon, and what have you not, and with full 
provision for lend-lease food supplies that must 
be shipped to England and now also to Russia, 
the American people in 1943 will surely not 
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lack bread. American Baptists need to remember 
this fact as they approach Sunday of Sacrifice on 
December 6th and respond to the appeal of this 
year’s World Emergency Fund. 

The rest of the world is desperately hungry. 
Each day the Red Cross feeds 500,000 people at 
the soup kitchens in Greece. “‘ Many children are 
like skeletons,” reports a Geneva correspondent, 
“‘and others have swollen limbs and bellies, an 
unfailing token of decomposition through under- 
nourishment.” In Belgium 63% of school chil- 
dren get no breakfast, 33% have an inadequate 
noon meal, and 56% an insufficient supper. 
Sweden is feeding more than 20,000 starving 
children from Finland. Conditions in France, . 
Holland, Poland, Norway, and vast areas in 
China, are similarly terrible. The word HUNGER 
now has an abysmal depth of meaning that 
defies adequate dictionary definition. 

To furnish food, shelter, and clothing for 
multitudes of people is only a part of the im- 
mense service of the Baptist World Emergency 
Fund. Other services include ministry to soldiers 
and sailors, to men employed in defense indus- 
tries, to Japanese evacuees, emergency aid to 
retired aged ministers and to foreign mission- 
aries subjected to many hazards and unusual 
difficulties by the war in Asia, and to Baptist 
schools and colleges which face emergency sit- 
uations peculiarly their own as the long arm of 
the war reaches into every college campus. 

Last year’s World Emergency Fund totalled 
$602,897. How that was spent and how this 
year’s expected $600,000 will be spent is set 
forth in a pamphlet report, “Facts and Fig- 
ures.”’ Copies are free on request. There is no 
excuse for any Baptist to remain ignorant. “‘The 
responsibility of the church is not to administer 
money,” says Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, “but to 
minister mercy.” We live in a world of suffering. 
We can do something to relieve it and at the 
very spots where help is most urgently needed. 
The World Emergency Fund is our method and 
Sacrifice Sunday is the appointed time. 


Mr. Wendell L. Wilkie’s Tribute 
to Foreign Missions 
OST readers of Missions doubtless listened 


to the address of Mr. Wendell L. Willkie 
which he delivered on the night of October 27th 
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over several national radio hook-ups. What he 
said was probably the subject of editorial com- 
ment in thousands of newspapers. Quite likely 
its many world political implications were vig- 
orously discussed in foreign lands, especially in 
England, Russia, China, and India. It is a fair 
guess, however, that one of the most significant 
passages in his entire speech was completely 
overlooked by the secular press. Of the list of 
causes and influences that have created in Asia 
and Africa the great “reservoir of good will” 
toward America which Mr. Willkie found on his 
$1,000 mile journey, he placed the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise at the top. This is his tribute. 

At the top of this list go the hospitals, schools and 
colleges which Americans— many of them mission- 
aries — have founded in the far corners of the world. 
Many of the new leaders of the old countries—men 
who are today leading Iraq or Turkey or China— have 
studied under American teachers whose only interest 
has been to spread knowledge. Now in our time of 
crisis we Americans owe a great debt to these men 
and women who have made friends for us. 


Here is further evidence that foreign mission 
service has not ended in the Far East. It has 
only just begun. Having so convincingly proved 
the contribution of yesterday in building founda- 
tions of good will that are of paramount im- 
portance today, the foreign missionary is destined 
to have a vastly greater opportunity tomorrow. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ THE CHURCH PENSION FUND of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which was organized in 1917 under 
the leadership of the late Bishop William Lawrence 
of Massachusetts, recently celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary. It began with “no assets other than a belief 
in a high ideal,” declared President Bishop C. E. 
Davis, and it now has assets of more than $35,000,- 
000. During the 25-year period the Fund has paid 
more than $21,000,000 in pension benefits. Its present 
list of beneficiaries totals about 2,500 individuals, 
comprising pastors, widows, and dependents. The 
Episcopal pension plan is patterned closely after that 
of the Northern Baptist Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board. Each Episcopal church is “assessed” 
716% of its rector’s salary as pension premium. There 
is one important difference. Baptist democratic 
polity substitutes “‘voluntary cooperation” for “‘ec- 
clesiastical assessment.” American Baptist churches 
are here furnished a superb opportunity to demon- 
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strate whether or not their much boasted democracy 
and independence in church polity are more efficient 
and more productive than the authoritarian type of 
polity where churches obey the mandates and comply 
with instructions from their ecclesiastical superiors. 


@ ONCE AGAIN BAPTIST CHURCHES from Maine to 
California will observe Universal Bible Sunday, 
annually sponsored by the American Bible Society. 
This year’s date is December 18th and the theme is 
“Watch Your Scripture Reading,” based on and 
adapted from I Timothy 4:13. Professor Elmer 
George Homrighausen of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary has written this year’s booklet. National as well 
as hundreds of local radio station programs will aid in 
the observance of the day. A packet of materials has 
been sent to pastors. Any pastor who has not received 
it should apply to the Society’s headquarters at Park 
Avenue and 57th Street, New York City. 


a. | 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 96 


“Tue Worwup’s Most ApprectaATeD Girt!” 


AST year’s sales of alcoholic liquor in the United 
States were so vastly greater than sales in 1940 
that the net increase exceeded the total given by the 
American people for war relief. Vividly a cartoon by 
R. O. Berg pictured a party of Americans drinking 
Christmas cocktails while through the window could 
be seen a huge multitude of people, dead, imprisoned, 
homeless, or impoverished by the cruelties of war. 
Notwithstanding this horrible contrast the Liquor 
traffic this Christmas will likely again have the ef- 
frontery to capitalize the Christmas gift season. 
Here are examples from last year’s advertising. 


FOR ——— YEARS THE WORLD’S MOST APPRECIATED 
CHRISTMAS GIFT HAS BEEN ——’S WHISKEY 

THE KIND OF WELCOME MOST FOLKS PREFER AT 
CHRISTMAS IS ———’S WINE 

THE MOST GLORIOUS CHRISTMAS GIFT YOU COULD 
POSSIBLY FIND IS A BOTTLE OF ———’S WHISKEY 

FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING NOTHING BUT THE BEST; 
AND THE BEST IS ———’S CHAMPAGNE 

SCOTLAND SENDS HER BEST WHISKEY, SO THAT 
YOU MAY GIVE A RARE CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCE 


When nine years ago the American people voted 
for the repeal of prohibition they never dreamed 
that in ten short years whiskey was to become “the 
world’s most appreciated Christmas gift.” 

BS 
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@ A NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE ANNIVERSARY should 
be an occasion for patriotic rejoicing. For the people 
of Finland, however, crushed under the burden of 
war and faced with hunger, misery, and the loss of a 
large proportion of their young men during the long 
war with Russia, their 25th independence anniver- 
sary on December 6th will likely be an occasion for 
deep anxiety. This little country is a tragic example 
of the helpless pawn on the international chessboard 
of war. Both England and Russia are at war against 
Finland. If peace is made with Russia and England, 
the Finns face the prospect of war by Germany. If 
war continues with Russia, the Finns, who always 
paid their American debt, face the prospect event- 
ually of war by the United States which only two 
years ago was being urged to declare war on Russia 
in defense of Finland. The tenuousness and tempo- 
rariness of international friendship is superbly illus- 
trated by the present political alignments. The ene- 
mies of yesterday are the friends of today and the 
allies of 25 years ago are now the deadliest of foes. 
As the Finns on December 6th try to celebrate their 
own 4th of July in commemoration of their inde- 
pendence in 1917 from Czarist Russia, they deserve 
world sympathy. 
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@ Ir sHOULD BE GooD NEws to readers of religious 
periodicals to learn that an adequate supply of paper 
is assured. Fear of a shortage had already led some 
church papers to print fewer pages and to resort to 
inferior paper. The government appreciates the im- 
portance of the religious press in maintaining spirit- 
ual morale. In return for such recognition the religious 
press has a moral obligation to maintain its publica- 
tions at the highest levels of religious journalism. 
Paper is an essential, precious commodity. Even the 
denominational press must not waste it by publishing 
anything inconsequential or needlessly controversial. 
In England it is now a crime, punishable by imprison- 
ment or a fine, to burn or destroy any scrap of paper. 
Paper in England is so scarce that even the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has had its allotment cut 
to 3314% of its pre-war normal consumption. The 
importance of paper to the Christian church was 
recognized by the International Council of Religious 
Education when it urged paper priority for Sunday 
school literature and deferred classification for “pulp 
magazines.” America will survive without a multi- 
tude of cheap and tawdry crime and love story maga- 
zines, but the nation’s future will be jeopardized if 
religious periodicals were to be deprived of paper. 
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Something Went Wrong, by 
Lewis Browne, as the subtitle 
suggests, is ““a summation of his- 
tory” that in vivid, fascinating 
literary style, reviews the indus- 
trial history of the past 150 years 
since the amazing invention on 
March 8, 1776, of James Watt who 
on that date set up a steam pump 
for pumping water out of an Eng- 


chine age and modern industrial 
civilization which stimulated ex- 
ploitative capitalism, intense na- 
tionalism, competitive imperialism, 
culminating in the first World War, 
the devasting world depression, 
and now the second World War. 
The collapse of today’s civilization 





Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcement by Publishers 


A new HARPER book 


Preaching From 


The Prophets 


By KYLE M. YATES 


Here are intimate glimpses into the 
. ‘ political, social and religious back- 
lish coal mine. Thus came the ma- ounds of each of the eighteen 
Saw prophets, with a discus- 
sion of the literary qualities of each 
book and of the profound spiritual 
values to be derived there = 


| HARPER & BROTHERS || 
New York 











is not due to the machine but to 
something that went wrong with 
man’s use of the machine. “Six 
generations had failed to perceive 
that the machine was a new thing 
under the sun, and that if it was to 
serve them as it could and should, 
they must create a new earth.” 
And this mankind failed to do. The 
book is filled with amazing, trench- 
ant sentences that in few words 
give vivid picturizations or set 
forth profound truths. Here are 
only a few samples, 


Pious uplifters who saw no link be- 
tween depravity and deprivation. 

Overnight Japan, Land of the Rising 
Sun, became Land of the Rising 
Smoke. (Continued on page 623) 
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(rift Books for Lasting Remembrance! 


Service Year Book 


A rugged, compact record book containing useful diary pages on 
special Titantex writing paper, pages for addresses, telephone num- 
bers, etc. Handy first-aid and other valuable information, four-year 
calendar, and transparent container for pictures. Pocket-size, 3 x 5 
inches. Bound in flexible linen in tan Fabrikoid case with button flap. 
Printed in red, white and blue. Boxed ready for mailing (will mail 
GE GE INOS oa) cosas tev etscucsnbeapeecusest Piaehewar $1.00 


Service Testament with Psalms 


ZIPPER STYLE, vest pocket size, self-pronouncing, clear type. Presentation Page. 
Bound in tan or blue cloth, round corners, stained edges. State color wanted. Boxed, 








ready for mailing (will mail direct, if preferred) ...................00000- $1.25 
Prayer 
By George A. Buttrick 
The world’s test need is a return to God. In_ | IT CAN HAPPEN 
“Prayer” Dr. Buttrick points a way to the realization } pepe leap 
of this imperative through private and corporate [| BETWEEN 
prayer. All Christians, pastors included, will appreciate | SUNDAYS 
receiving a copy of this important and profoundly Ff 
moving book by one of America’s great religious | - 
BED 6 oc. 6 cowhide s ccccdnguetesabevbexewenl 2.75 


It Can Happen Between Sundays 


By Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff 
Do you want to see the week-night service restored to 
its former place of power in the church? Get this book 
for yo give it to your pastor and friends in the 
church, and see what happens! .............. $1.00 


Religion in Colonial America 
By William M. Sweet 
A fascinating story which should be read if we are to understand America. An intriguing work repre- 
senting sound scholarship, written in a popular style that everyone will enjoy...........-...-.- $3.00 











Our Dwelling Place — 4 Book of Private Worship 


As you turn the pages, reading the beauty of God’s Word and viewing 
the beauty of "s World, you will experience a new, enriching kinship 
in the Creator. A unique book for quiet meditation. Cheerful, red plastic 
BNE 6 Osi voce cnnweces cccvescctcosobodcccssussbcdsoeeoccse $2.00 


The New Testament in Modern English 
Montgomery’s Centenary Translation 
This fresh translation of the New Testament from colloquial Greek into 


colloquial English will aid to understanding and sno pow e the Word of 
God. Keratol...... $1.25. Gift Edition, Genuine ther ..... $2.50 


OUR OWELLING PLACE | Leaves of Gold — Anthology of Great Minds of All Ages 


€ Beat of Maat Wahp 5} In this golden treasury of t writings are found the expression of the 
} soul’s search for beauty, teath and ‘Gal A beautiful gift | book, helpful, 
pleasing and enduring. Attractively bound .................++. $2.73 


Five Marys — By Isobel M. Heaps 
This lovely book portrays the life and character of the five important New Testament women who were 
named Mary. The volume is illustrated with rare lithograph engravings.....................+. $1.50 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, The Judson Press 


1701-1703 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Pacifists were setting mouse traps to 
catch the hounds of war. 

The most hopeful thing the second 
Hague Conference on Peace did was to 
pass a resolution to reconvene in 1915! 

The man who assassinated the Arch- 
duke in Serbia in 1914, pulled his 
pistol, shot twice and 19,000,000 people 
fell dead. 

All over the world millions of men 
put on special clothes and went out to 
kill one another. Moreover—this is the 
grimmest touch—they went rejoicing. 
They had been made to believe that the 
sin of killing was no sin at all, but an 
act of grace. 

It was all very well to sing, “Keep 
the home-fires burning.” The real need 
was to keep the factory boilers going. 

War was no longer the sport it had 
seemed in former days. It had become 
a bloody industry. 

Lenin was not a man. He was a 
theory made flesh. 

Instead of using nationalism as a 


thoroughfare, they made it a blind 
alley. 

After 1918 the world merely demo- 
bilized; it did not demilitarize. 

The improvement was too largely 
confined to the processes of industry 
rather than its purposes. 

The word mortgage began to recover 
its original meaning—‘“‘death grip.” 

Hundreds of millions of people were 
willing to give in to Hitler because at 
heart they had already given out. 

The myth of the divine right of kings 
was torn down only to make way for 
the demonic might of thugs. 

The author closes on a note of 
optimism for he anticipates a final 
victory by the forces of democracy 
after a prolonged and terrific strug- 
gle and then an attempt to build a 
sound and just peace. The essential 
will not be to redraw the map of 
the world but to remake the world. 
This is an exceedingly stimulating 
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WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH | 


by D. R. SHARPE 
Introduction by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Here is an intimate picture of Ameri- 
ca’s disciple of Christian social progress 
—Walter Rauschenbusch—written by 
one of his closest friends and associates, 
his secretary—D. R. Sharpe. We are 
given a keen appreciation of Rauschen- 
busch as a man, as well as a preacher, 
teacher and writer, against the back- 
drop of the tumultuous, changing times 
in which he dared to live. “This ad- 
mirable biography of him will render to 
us who personally came under his influ- 
ence a ministry of recollection, full of 
stimulus and charm, and to those who 
never knew him it will introduce one of 
the most inspiring teachers and proph- 
ets that American Christianity has 
produced.”"—Dr. Fosdick. $2.75 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 





book, readable from cover to cover, 
and without an uninteresting page. 
It has one glaring fault, an almost 
complete ignoring of the Christian 
church and the failure of men to 
follow its gospel. In the final analy- 
sis it is here that “something went 
wrong.” (Macmillan;360 pages; $3.) 
®e ®@ 


It Began in Burma, by Ran- 
poLpH L. Howarp, this year’s mis- 
sion study book for Baptists, draws 
vivid comparisons between the 
time of the Judsons and the present 
day and furnishes intimate glimpses 
of actual missionary work and re- 
sults obtained throughout Burma. 
The many races and tribes, with 
their different customs and lan- 
guages made it a very difficult for- 
eign missions field, and the 1,522 
Baptist churches and 137,627 
church members recorded as of to- 
day evidence immense progress. 
The Burma Baptist Convention is 
surpassed in size only by similar 
conventions in England and Amer- 

(Continued on page 644) 
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Toward Fuller Liberty 


for the Negro 


Although hard hit by the war, and with 

student enrolment cut by nearly 50%, 

Storer College nevertheless plans greater 
service to American Negro youth 


By STANLEY I. STUBER 


FTER a delightful luncheon in the home of 
President Henry T. McDonald of Storer 
College at historic Harpers Ferry, W. Va., he 
and I retired to his study for an interesting 
discussion of the college and its magnificent 
opportunity. ““We believe in working with the 
colored people,” said the President, “and not 
merely for them.” This arresting statement, 
made by the white president of a Negro school, 
registered a deep impression upon my mind. 
As I went about the campus, attended classes 
and spoke at chapel, I saw this fundamental 
Christian philosophy demonstrated in many 
ways. White and Negro teachers working on an 
equal basis, faculty and students enjoying a 
splendid Christian fellowship, emphasis upon 
Christian character rather than upon race or 
class distinctions, these are the accepted stand- 
ards at Storer College. Here, as I have never 
seen it in practice before, the race question is 
superseded by the Christian spirit. 





the campus of Storer College 
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President Henry T. McDonald and Dean LeRoy 
Johnson in the former’s office working out a problem 
in war-curtailed enrolment 


Storer College is significantly located at the 
birthplace of American racial liberty and is rich 
in natural beauty and geographical master- 
pieces and in historical monuments of Revolu- 
tionary and Civil War days. I stood on the rock 
from which Thomas Jefferson, viewing the deep 
Shenandoah River gorge and the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, declared such a magnificent sight 
was “worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” I 
visited the Civil War battlefields, and back on 
the campus I went into the fort, now a college 
museum, where John Brown made his last stand 
for racial freedom. Yet in spite of the impor- 
tance of all this, what impressed me most was 
what I saw taking place upon that lovely 
campus. For here is a spot where the brother- 
hood of man is given expression as a vital part 
of American life. 

After making the acquaintance of several stu- 
dents and faculty members, making an inspec- 
tion of the buildings, talking at length with 
President and Mrs. McDonald, attending a re- 
ception given in honor of Coach Johnson who 
had been called into the U. S. Army, I was glad 
indeed that I personally represented a combina- 
tion of Free Baptist, Bates graduate and native 
of Maine. For it was President Cheney of Bates 
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College who induced Mr. John Storer of San- 
ford, Maine, to give the original $10,000 toward 
the establishment of “a college for colored 
youth.” Rev. N. C. Brackett, its first president, 
came from Maine. Begun as a home mission 
project by the Free Baptists of New England 
it has now become the legacy and the responsi- 
bility of Northern Baptists. 

The original land and buildings—mansions 
formerly occupied by officials of the Armory, 
established at Harpers Ferry in 1794—were 
given to the Free Baptists by the U. S. Govern- 
ment. The college now owns about 40 acres of 
land in Harpers Ferry and in Bolivar, the ad- 
joining town. As we stood in front of the monu- 
ment erected to the memory of the Rev. A. H. 








BELOW: They are in the Army 

now! A group of Storer students 

training on the campus. RIGHT: 

The war has reduced enrolment by 

50%. This class in advanced chem- 
istry is unusually small 


Morrell, home missionary, builder and first pas- 
tor of the college church, President McDonald 
reminded me that he was the great-grandfather 
of Bette Davis, the movie actress. Engraved 
upon the stone were the favorite words of John 
Brown: “And hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men.” 

Thus for 75 years Free Baptists and now 
Northern Baptists have contributed to the free- 
dom of the colored people at Storer College. 
Now, after all these years, the color question 
is critical again and the consequences might 
well prove worse than a civil war. One good way 
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to guide the consequences toward a fuller Negro 
liberation and truer liberty is for Northern Bap- 
tists to double their support for Storer College. 
Storer is rich in history, yet this very fact, 
strange as it may seem, is a present handicap. 
In the beginning it had a list of noted and prac- 
tical-minded sponsors. Now these supporters are 
lost in tradition. Not many Baptists now seem 
to feel any direct responsibility resting upon 
them. And this is the pity of it, since the needs 
there are great and the opportunities are almost 
limitless. The support of the Woman’s Home 
Mission Society is greatly appreciated, but it is 
not enough. The whole denomination should be 
interested in, and behind, this Negro college. 
Fortunately some stalwart Baptist leaders 


serve as college trustees. The Hon. Grant M. 
Hudson of Lansing, Mich., is chairman of the 
Board. Mrs. Howard Palmer, President of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, is Secretary. 
Alice W. S. Brimson, Mrs. R. E. Olds, Dr. 
Frank A. Smith, Dr. Harry S. Myers are promi- 
nent and helpful members. Stanley R. Durkee, 
of Washington, is investment advisor. 

We hear of “orphaned missions” today, but 
some leaders fear thai Storer is fast becoming 
an orphaned college. Everybody speaks highly 
of it; but apparently nobody wants to accept the 
full responsibility f maintaining its equipment, 
standards and future. If some organization 
could only catch a vision of what might be done 
here as a practical demonstration in racial co- 
operation there is no limit to the amount of 
good which might be accomplished. 
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Storer, for example, is in urgent need of a new 
gymnasium. At the present time the boys use 
an old red barn with the legend “GYM” 
painted on the front (see picture on this page), 
and the girls use a small basement room. The 
college needs a new science building, and an 
extension to its over-crowded “‘ Roger Williams” 
library. It could also do with a central heating 
plant, but more than all else it needs the active, 
interested, friendly support of the whole North- 
ern Baptist Convention. The Woman’s Home 
Society must not be the only organization to 
profit by its creative work. For Northern 
Baptists might do more at Storer College for race 
relations than through scores of resolutions. 

Like most colleges this year, Storer has been 
seriously handicapped because so many of its 
students have been called into the armed serv- 
ices of the nation. Counting a number of girls 
who have accepted government positions at 
Washington, the present enrolment has been 
cut nearly 50% of last year’s total. Dr. McDon- 
ald said that he was going to face this situation 
with his chin up and continue to hope and plan 
for a stronger college after the war is over. 
He wants to prepare now for that greater day 
when Storer will be able to train thousands of 
Negro leaders in the Christian approach to secu- 
lar tasks. He has seen a remarkable change in 
attitude in the town’s people during the 42 years 
he has been here. At first the college was scorned. 
They called it the “nigger school”; but now the 
people of Harpers Ferry are proud of the school’s 
progress, and have elected Dr. McDonald their 
Mayor for several terms. He also has the honor 
of being State Governor of the international 
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Kiwanis and is called upon frequently for ad- 
dresses before civic, educational and religious 
assemblies. At a time when race tensions have 
increased, this is a remarkable achievement. 

I discovered that here as at other colleges the 
old grads love to return and share again in the 
warm, friendly atmosphere of college fellow- 
ship. Students who have been called into the 
Army spend a few days of their furlough at the 
school. The faculty reception given to Coach 
Johnson was a demonstration of the spirit 
which brings students back and which makes 
those graduates who now hold prominent posi- 
tions remember the college with gifts. It is sig- 
nificant that among its alumni are doctors, 
lawyers, ministers, missionaries, college teach- 
ers, college presidents, editors, and members of 
legislatures. Storer has trained colored youth 
for leadership and because they have been true 
to the principles of the college, they have been 
recognized and given positions of real influence. 

Here we have a sample of what might be ac- 
complished if the whole denomination should 
take hold of the Negro education situation in 
dead earnest. A most hopeful sign is the new 
interest in Negro colleges expressed recently by 
our Board of Education. With principles of 
religious freedom and human rights which 
colored people can understand and appreciate, 
with 4,000,000 Negro Baptists in our total fel- 
lowship, we have both a duty and an oppor- 
tunity in the field of Negro higher education. 
Storer College deserves our support because of 
its 75 years of outstanding service; Storer 
College deserves our continued support, be- 
cause it is a laboratory of racial reconciliation. 





A STUDY IN CONTRASTS: Af the left Mrs. Howard S. Palmer, President of the Woman's Home Society, 
welcomes the trustees to the new domestic science building. At the right is the reason for a new gymnasium 
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This Chart Deserves 
Thoughtful Examination 


The chart on this page illustrates better 
than any article could possibly do how 
little we actually give to the great world- 
wide missionary enterprise of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention. You are asked to 
study it carefully. After thoughtful exam- 
ination you can determine if you are doing 
your proper share in supporting this Chris- 
tian enterprise. You may also be able to 
judge whether or not your local church is 
giving as much as it should. 


Preparing the Way 
for Church Extension 


The World Emergency Fund Commit- 
tee is making every possible effort to 
bring its campaign to a close during De- 
cember. It is hopeful concerning the Sun- 
day of Sacrifice, December 6, 1942. On 
that Sunday most of the $600,000 should 
be raised. The reason why the Committee 
is anxious to raise the total amount early 
in December is to make way for the 
Church Extension Reserve Fund. This 
campaign, closely associated with raising 
the Unified Budget, will be emphasized 
during the first months of the new year. 

Interest in the $250,000 reserve fund 
for Church Extension after the war is 
increasing daily and gifts are beginning to 
come in. Some donors are giving U. S. 
Government Bonds for this purpose as an 
investment in Kingdom service. Others are 
contributing “over and above” gifts to 
the Unified Budget, knowing that such 
giving helps to raise the Reserve Fund. 


The First Series 
of Convocations 


The first series of Convocations on 
Spiritual Foundations were held during 
November and all reports indicate that 
they were in every way successful. The 
second series are scheduled for January 
and February. These local meetings, in 
nearly 200 centers will mean much to the 
spiritual life of the denomination. They 
will undergird the three-fold program of 
the Convention: the Unified Budget, the 
World Emergency Fund, and the Church 
Extension Reserve Fund. 
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1942 NATIONAL INCOME 
120 BILLION DOLLARS | 








That the three-fold goal of Northern 
Baptists for 1942-43 is within reason- 
able hope of attainment is indicated by 
the facts reflected in this graph. The 
solid columns register the course of 
denominational receipts during the last 
eleven years, compared with the trend 
of the national income, which is repre- 
sented (on a much smaller scale) by the 
irregular line. In 1931-32, when the 
national income was only 40 billion 
dollars, Northern Baptists contributed 
$3,713,623 for their common work. In 
1942-43, when it is estimated the na- 
tional income will rise to 120 billion 
dollars, of which Baptists will receive 
their share, it is surely not too much to 
expect that we can raise $3,500,000. 
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40 BILLION DOLLARS 
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WOMEN - OVER - THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 





Christmas Joy in the Midst of War 


Prisoners of War Celebrate 


When Christmas day came to 
South China, we had been out of 
concentration a week and back in 
our homes at Kakchieh. The Scott- 
Thresher Memorial Hospital was 
settling down to the new situation. 

It has long been the custom for 
the hospital staff to have its own 
little party on Christmas Eve. Then 
on Christmas morning bright and 
early the staff goes from ward to 
ward, singing the Christmas hymns 
and giving out the gifts. Later in 
the morning all the staff who are 
free and the ambulatory patients 
and attendants attend the Kakchieh 
Memorial Church services. 

Because of the war we had no 
carol-singing through the night, 
but on Christmas morning and all 
through the day little groups all 
over the compound and throughout 
the village lifted their voices in the 
grand old Christmas songs. Be- 
cause the doors of the Kakchieh 
Memorial Church were still sealed, 
we had a beautiful Christmas serv- 
ice at the hospital. Ina setting of 
poinsettias banked about the im- 
provised pulpit, staff, all patients 
who could move enough to come to 
our chapel, and their attendants, 
and also a number of others from 
outside heard once more the won- 
drous story of the Christ who came 
that we might have life abun- 
dantly, and to bring peace to a 
troubled world. During the day our 
Chinese friends slipped in, a few 
at a time, bringing greetings and 
assurances of friendship. Truly it 
takes times like these to make us 
understand the meaning of His 
message.—Velva V. Brown, M.D., 
repatriated on M.S. Gripsholm. 


**You Don’t Fight At All!’’ 


When interned on December 9th 
on the compound of the Catholic 
Bishop at Sendai, I was permitted 
to take with me two Christmas 
boxes which had just arrived from 
my home church, the First Bap- 
tist at Poultney, Vermont. Two 
days before Christmas these were 
opened. The contents included 
marshmallows, jelly beans, gum 
drops, fudge mix, molasses drops, 
and chocolate tidbits. How good 
they did look! The papers, ribbons 
and cords were all smoothed out 
and cut in appropriate sizes. The 
candies were carefully counted, 
separated into about 60 portions, 
tied up in the papers, and trimmed 
with seals and cards. On Christmas 
day each person, the police in- 
cluded, received one of these bags. 
They were small and contained 
only a few pieces each but they 
gave Christmas cheer and a “touch 
of home” to many. Of all the 
Christmas packages which had no 
doubt been sent from America and 
Canada, it happened that these two 
boxes were the only Christmas gifts 
to be interned with us. The senders 
would have been happy indeed 
could they have heard the expres- 
sion of grateful appreciation. In the 
evening the dining tables were re- 
moved, a baby organ brought in 
from the church kindergarten and 
we all crowded into the room for an 
impromptu program of Christmas 
songs. Of course the police were 
present as always and some secret 
servicemen. It was our opportu- 
nity to show them in even a small 
way what Christmas means to us. 
Later they expressed more than 
once their surprise that the Catho- 


lics and Protestants lived together 
in such a cooperative way. “You 
don’t fight at all,” one said.— Alice 
C. Bixby, repatriated on M.S. 
Gripshalm. 


Christmas in Burma 


In Burma we do not hear any- 
thing about Santa Claus. He does 
not share the honors with Jesus 
Christ, as he sometimes does in 
America. Our Burman Christians 
celebrate Christmas because it is 
the birthday of our Lord. In almost 
any village where there are Chris- 
tians they will have some sort of 
Christmas celebration. They do love 
to have a missionary, or some trav- 
eling evangelist or Bible woman 
come as a guest to be with them. 
Their Christmas program always 
consists of the Christmas story 
told in various ways. The Scripture 
is read. Christmas hymns are sung. 
If many Buddhists are among the 
guests, two or three sermons may 
be preached for their benefit be- 
fore the dinner is served. 

If at all possible, gifts are ready 
for the children. If the village is 
poor, and the missionary can man- 
age it, there are gifts for the adults, 
too, at Jeast for the old folks and 
anyone who is especially poor. 
This is where the gift boxes sent 
from America are useful.—Beatrice 
A. Pond, evacuated from Burma. 


Christmas in an Indian Village 


The week before Christmas and 
all through the village men and 
women are white-washing their 
houses inside and out! The pastor 
is urging each family to do it, for 
it will give their homes a festive 
appearance. The church, also, if 
the village has one, must be white- 
washed, and its floors gone over 
with red mud. 
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Now it is the night before Christ- 
mas. The pastor and a faithful 
group of young men are at the 
place of worship. All are working 
hard to decorate their church nicely. 
The women are at home busily 
engaged in making sweets for the 
next day. 

Christmas day has come! There 
are no stockings to thrill the chil- 
dren, no Christmas trees loaded 
with gifts for each in the family, 
but they do have new clothes! Rich 
and poor have made special efforts 
to get them. The children especially 
look forward to wearing theirs. 

The families of the village are 
now having their delicious rice and 
curry. The husband aad children 
eat first while the mothers serve the 
meals. Then the children go quickly 
to the church (they are always first 
at a service), the fathers go more 
leisurely, but before most of: the 
women get there, the singing has 
begun. 

All have seated themselves on 
the floor of the church. The pretty 
colors of the new clothes and the 
lovely flowers in the women’s and 
children’s hair make the scene more 
beautiful. Special songs and dia- 
logues have been prepared. The 
girls and boys from ‘our boarding 
school take the leading part in the 
service. The offering is taken. The 
unusually large crowd has brought 
a special offering in honor of the 





Lord’s birth. The sermon, too, is 
special and very long. After the 
service the members of the con- 
gregation stand around in groups, 
exchanging Christmas wishes. 

The afternoon of Christmas is 
spent in preparation for the drama 
to be given at night. At last, eve- 
ning comes, and the children fall 
asleep as the drama goes on, but 
the people are willing to stay late. 
The day ends with the drama. The 
Christians have worshipped and 
through the drama the non-Chris- 
tians have received a Christian 
message.—Hallie Lee Stoudenmire. 


Christmas Morning in Congo 


If you love children, you would 
have loved the group of 50 to 70 
youngsters who greeted me each 
Sunday morning at Vanga, Bel- 
gian Congo. Christmas was near- 
ing, and I was wondering how to 
help them learn a deeper meaning 
of Christ’s birthday. Three Sun- 
days before Christmas I told them 
the story of the white gifts—about 


the king who was greatly loved by . 


his people, how they wished to 
bring him gifts on his birthday, 
and the way each gift was received 
with the same appreciation, wheth- 
er large or small, as long as it was 
white. Then we talked about how 
we might bring gifts to our King 
on His birthday. What gifts did we 
have that we could bring? Since 
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Jesus was not with us in human 
form, to whom should we give gifts 
brought to Him? We decided to 
give them to the hospital folk. 

On the Sunday before Christmas 
those brown-skinned smiling young- 
sters brought their gifts. Their 
faces fairly shone. Two small broth- 
ers, aged two and three and one- 
half years, came bringing one full 
handful of their white manioc flour. 
Others brought a handful of rice, 
others, handfuls of white dried 
beans, and still others, a small bit 
of their precious salt. All the gifts 
were in small amounts, but were 
given with great joy. We thanked 
God for His gifts of food to us, and 
especially for the Gift of His Son. 

Early Christmas morning they 
came to my home singing Christ- 
mas carols. Each child was so clean 
and shining and wore one flower 
somewhere on his person, usually 
a large red hibiscus. All the chil- 
dren oozed joy through every part 
of them. We divided the gifts so 
that everyone carried something, 
and then we went singing to the 
Vanga Hospital. Naturally, 70 
couldn’t be in our small hospital 
wards at once, so 15 of us went ina 
ward at a time, sang, and gave a 
gift to each patient. Nsimba, my 
assistant, told briefly the story of 
Jesus’ birth and that these were the 
gifts the children had brought to 
honor Him.—Eva Shepard. 





Shepherds and wise men in Christmas play, Burma; Angels in Christmas pageant, Assam 
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A Golden Brown Teddy Bear 


for Christmas 





By Mary SEetzEKORN 


How Christmas was celebrated in Kodiak, Alaska 


LL the way from the States a 
golden brown teddy bear had 
come to be a Christmas gift for a 
little girl at the Baptist Children’s 
Homes in Alaska. His name was 
“Fuzzy-Wuzzy.” No wonder he 
felt lonesome and bewildered when 
the box he was in was placed in the 
basement. 

“IT wish I’d stayed in Indiana. 
I’m cold and I want to see Harriet 
Ann. I can still remember her big 
brown eyes when she picked me up 
from the counter in the department 
store. She loved me so much that 
she almost cried when it was time 
for me to start on the ocean trip, 
but she’d promised to send me in 
the box from the Sunday school, 
and here I am—but I want to go 
home! I hurt my ear when the box 
hit the floor. Oh my! Maybe it 
would help to take a nap.” 

But poor Fuzzy was not to nap 
for long, for just then a door op- 
ened and down the basement steps 
came small feet, clatter, clatter. 
“Now, Ben, be sure to fill that 
vapor pan. I don’t want to have to 
get you out of bed again tonight.” 

“The furnace is all fixed,” said 
Ben. “I don’t like to get up in the 
night, either. My! what a big box. 
What do you suppose is in it?” 

“Surprises,” said the missionary, 
“for all good boys and girls who 
keep their work well done.” 

“Well,” said Fuzzy, wiping away 
a tear, “maybe it’s not so bad here 
after all! I hear more children, I 
wish they’d leave the basement 
door open, but I just heard the 
lady tell Ben to close the door so 





Baby Elsa at Kodiak 


they wouldn’t burn so much coal. 
i guess it would take lots of coal to 
keep 12 children warm. Anyway, I 
feel better and I’m going to sleep.” 

And Fuzzy-Wuzzy shut his black, 
shoe-button eyes and curled his 
little yellow toes up like fists and 
went fast asleep. The next thing he 
knew he was being carried carefully 
up the stairs. 

“Here they are, Miss Lewis,” 
said Emil. “Miss Setzekorn said 
the boxes were to stay in the din- 
ing-room until after the Song and 
Story Hour tonight and then she’d 
put them up in the chapel. Where 
shall we put them in the dining- 
room?” And Emil looked up at 
Miss Lewis with a sly sidewise grin 
which always made the pucker in 
his lip show more clearly. “‘ Would 
it hurt to take just one peek? I see a 
crack here on this side of the box.” 

“Oh!” thought Fuzzy, “now 
I’m really going to be found!” But 
Fuzzy was disappointed once more. 

“Oh, me!” wailed Fuzzy, “ Har- 


riet Ann said they’d be so glad to 
see me that they’d unpack me the 
very day I came. I know I’m in 
Kodiak and I’ve been here three 
days already and nobody pays any 
attention to me.” 

Because he kept so still, Fuzzy 
went sound asleep and didn’t wake 
up at all until he felt fresh air blow 
over his fuzzy black nose and heard 
three ah! ah! ahs! all in a row. 
Then he blinked his button eyes 
and looked al] around. Sure enough, 
he was out of the big box and being 
handed from one housemother to 
another. All three of them patted 
his curly hair and rubbed his little 
nose and then—‘‘Ouch,” said 
Fuzzy, “I can’t help but scream, 
she touched my ear.” “‘Oh, look!” 
said Miss Lewis, “This poor ear, 
it’s torn! I'll mend it with adhesive 
tape and it will be all ready to 
wrap for Baby Elsa.” 

Fuzzy’s ear did feel better and 
he’d heard that name before. He 
was sure that Harriet Ann had 
told him about Elsa. Maybe she 
was somewhere up here. When he 
looked around he thought he was 
in a toy shop. One table was full of 
tops and balls. Another was piled 
high with dolls. And there were 
trains and cars and games and 
all sorts of clothes. __. 

Fuzzy-Wuzzy was carefully lifted 
from the table, wrapped in bright 
red tissue paper, and placed high 
up in the Christmas tree. He 
thought the living-room the nicest 
place he’d seen in Kodiak. 

Early on Christmas morning, 12 
pairs of eager feet came running 
down the stairs and greeted the 
tree with a shout. And first in the 
line came Connie with Baby Elsa. 
Such a pretty little baby, just two 
years old, and Fuzzy thought no 
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one could be a nicer playmate. 
When night came nothing would 
please Elsa unless Fuzzy slept right 
in her arms, and Fuzzy-Wuzzy 
liked this more than ever. After 
they were safely tucked in bed he 
stole one look out across the snowy 
window sill and saw the moon sail 
out beyond the sea and up over the 
beautiful mountain. Before he 
knew it he was fast asleep and 
happy in his new home in Alaska. 


Home Mission Calendar 

Send today for copies of the new 
Home Mission Calendar, Through 
the Year with Christ in Every Home. 
This attractive 28-page booklet 
has been prepared to serve as a 
Christmas or New Year’s greeting 
as well as a missionary leaflet. It is 
51% inches wide by 8){ inches long, 
is punched with two holes for a 
cord, and is printed in two colors 
on good quality paper. Besides the 
calendar the sheet for each month 
carries a verse of Scripture, a few 
lines of poetry, and a page of vital 
facts or incidents and picture of a 
major phase of Home Mission 
work. The price is only ten cents. 
Order from the nearest branch of 
The American Baptist Publication 
Society or from the Baptist Litera- 
ture Bureau, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 








Children who presented Christmas Cantata, Miahuatlan, Mexico 


Village Indians 
Attend Mexican Convention 


Colegio Howard was full of dele- 
gates during the National Baptist 
Mexican Convention held in Puebla. 
Fortunately, we had vacation that 
week, so turned several classrooms 
into dormitories. Some of the grad- 
uates from the Normal Depart- 
ment reorganized the Alumni So- 
ciety and took steps toward defi- 
nitely helping the school. 

Before the Convention, a young 
pastor, who ministers to a tribe of 
Mexican Indians in the state of 
Michoacan, wrote asking if the 
church could provide a room for 12 
or 15 of his village Indians. He 
said they were accustomed to sleep 











Some of the children at the Baptist Home in Kodiak 





on mats on the floor, so would not 
want beds. The women wore long 
full skirts, embroidered blouses, 
and a kind of shawl which was new 
to us. Most of them could speak 
only their native tongue, but the 
pastor interpreted for them. Some 
understood Spanish but did not 
speak it. They borrowed two 
braziers and with some charcoal did 
their cooking in the garden, near 
the gate. Several times we heard 
them singing the church hymns in 
their own language. They also sang 
at two of the Convention sessions, 
much to the delight of everyone. 
The B.Y.P.U. provided a trip 
for the delegates, in order that they 
might visit a famous new observa- 
tory recently established in a vil- 
lage an hour’s ride from Puebla. 
Three busses took the guests to the 
attractive village and to the beau- 
tiful grounds surrounding the ob- 
servatory.—Mabel V. Young. 


Home Mission Vice-Presidents, 
Take Note! 


After December 1, 1942, bio- 
graphical sketches with pictures of 
Special Missionaries of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society will be priced at 114 cents 
per copy. Because of the increased 
cost of labor and materials it has 
been necessary to place this price 
on the sketches, which hitherto 
have been distributed free. 
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December Has Three Anniversaries! 
Baptists as American citizens and as Christians will 
remember in December the anniversary of Pearl Harbor, 
the return of Christmas, and also Sunday of Sacrifice 


HIS month of December, 1942, 

has three major meanings for 
Northern Baptists. As American 
citizens they will be reminded 
many times over of Pearl Harbor. 
As Christians, they will welcome 
once more the good tidings of the 
Nativity. As Baptists they will 
unite in the experience of a second 
Sunday of Sacrifice. 

How shall the followers of Jesus 
Christ remember Pearl Harbor? 
Surely not by adding fresh fuel to 
the already ominous fires of race 
hatred. While resenting with right- 
eous indignation the treachery and 
wantonness of the incident, they 
must not fail to recall with a per- 
sonal sense of shame the long- 
standing indignities practiced by 
our own nation, which have bred a 
sinister and powerful foe. Yes, we 
may well remember Pearl Harbor 
as a symbol of sudden tragedy, 
world-wide grief and destruction. 

Since that time, we have learned 
daily the indiscriminate inclusive- 
ness of war. No one has escaped 
its blight. Our homes have been 
called upon to yield their youth to 
the active combat. Our hands have 
been asked to yield the fruits of 
their labors to the many necessi- 
ties of the war effort. Our hearts 
have been touched with the evi- 
dences of total upheaval and hu- 
man suffering in all parts of the 
world. Indeed we must remember 
Pearl Harbor, not in the spirit of 
vengeance, but with holy resolve 
to atone for the conditions that 
could foment such an outbreak 
and thereby insure against a simi- 
lar recurrence. 

What a strange Christmas it will 
be! Never one like it in the history 
of the world. Do we imagine for 
one moment that we can reproduce 


By Paut H. Conrap 


the usual light-hearted atmosphere 
of the Yuletide spirit? Is it possible 
to feel again the sense of joy and 
well being that has in the past per- 
vaded this season of the year? If 
we attempt to do it through tinsel 
and lights and frothy greetings, we 
shall fail. If we permit the full 
meaning of the Bethlehem scene 
to be projected against the dark 
background of the present struggle, 
we shall experience the joy of re- 
newed discovery of the only means 
of permanent peace. As never be- 
fore, we can share the manifesta- 
tions of our devotion to all peoples 
for whom this Son was born. 
There was a time when Christ- 
mas meant the softening of our 
hearts to a measure of charity for 
the begger outside our door. Our 
own Christmas dinner tasted better 
when we had remembered the need 
of someone beyond the ties of our 
own families. How limited were 
those opportunities compared with 
the overwhelming number to-day! 
At this Christmas time we need 
only to open the door of our hearts 
in any direction and start the 
stream of our benevolence to have 
it touch with blessing homeless 
refugees, wounded men, impris- 
oned men, starving children, the 
despised and rejected, the aged and 
forgotten, the lonely men in uni- 
form, the uprooted millions of all 
classes and kinds. Our compassion- 
ate offerings can reach not only 
people, but institutions, such as 
those that nurture and train the 
future Christian leadership, and 
which may be lost but for our 
response to their need. Our gifts 
will reach the courageous ambas- 
sadors of Christ on our mission 


@ December, 1942 
fields. Many of these have lost 


- precious personal possessions, but 


have girded themselves again to 
continue their life-giving witness 
in other fields. 

What a Christmas it can be! 
There was never a time more ap- 
propriate for a real Sunday of 
Sacrifice. May we dare to suggest 
a manner of participation in its 
blessing? Perhaps just one illustra- 
tion will suffice. Consider that 
Christmas Club fund or other 
saving plan which you started last 
January. You have been planning 
to use it for gifts to father and 
mother, to sister and brother. Do 
you realize that by reducing the 
allotment for each gift, you can do 
two splendid things which other 
Christmases have not offered? You 
can use the amount thus gained 
by this reduction in the form of 
a substantial gift to the World 
Emergency Fund through your 
church on the Sunday of Sacrifice 
on December 6th. Thus your gift 
will be multiplied a thousand-fold. 
In the second place, you can let 
the recipients of your personal 
gifts know that they have shared 
indirectly in this far-reaching act 
of Christian concern. True, this 
cannot rightfully be called a gift of 
sacrifice, but it is the kind of self- 
denial that ought to preface the 
more sacrificial gift you will choose 
to make out of your own substance. 

Thus December brings these 
three challenges to Northern Bap- 
tists. Perhaps the greatest of these 
for the present is the Sunday of 
Sacrifice, for in it is a most realistic 
means of response to the issues 
inherent in the other two. It offers 
a worthy substitute for a perverted 
patriotism or a superficial Christ- 
mas spirit. It is in harmony with 
the somber seriousness of to-day’s 
mood, yet not of it. While deplor- 
ing the shallow implications of a 
“merry” Christmas, we may expe- 
rience in the finest, most enduring 
sense of the word a happy one. 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


THe DEPARTMENT OF MiIsstonaRY EDUCATION 
THe Royat AMBASSADORS 


THE Wori”D WipE GUILD 
THE CHILDREN’S WorLD CRUSADE 





THE NATIONAL MISSIONARY READING PROGRAM 


Christmas Edition 


*A Book of Remembrance—1942. 
Daily readings. 25¢. 

* Missions. Each issue. Single sub- 
scription, $1.25; in clubs of five or 
more, $1.00. 

* Secret Place. Daily devotional read- 
ings. One full year, 30¢. 

* Strongholds. Replaces January 
booklet. A month of daily missionary 
readings. 5¢. 

Christmas 1942. Beautifully illus- 
trated Christmas carols, stories and 
verse. $1.00. 

Altars Under the Sky. Dororny 
Wetts Pease. Selected devotional 
readings in poetry and prose. Scripture 
selections. $1.00. A—Y. 

The World at One in Prayer. Edited 
by Danrex J. Fiemine. Anthology of 
Christian prayer from around the 
world. $2.00. A—Y. 

* Along Kingdom Highways. Illus- 
trated and popularized annual report 
of A.B.F.M.S. and W.A.B.B.MLS. 15¢. 

Baptists—Their Message and Mis- 
sion. Hitityer H. Srraton. Who and 
what they are and how they work to- 
gether. $1.25. A. 

Christian Europe Today. Avo.Px 
Kew.itzr. Report on the churches of 
Europe. $3.00. A. 

Where Are the People? Sipney W. 
Powsz 1. A challenge to pastor and lay- 
men to take Christ out where people 
are. $1.75. A. 

The Negro and the War. Brown AND 
Leicuton. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 71. 10¢. A—Y. 

The Problems of Lasting Peace. Hrr- 
BERT Hoover and Huan Gisson. 
$2.00. A. 

The Netherlands Indies and the United 
States. Rupert Emerson. Brief survey 
of little-known Islands. 50¢. A. 

Mexico, the Making of a Nation. 
Husert Hereime. Brief survey of 
Mexico. 25¢. A. 





Famous in Their Twenties. Cuar- 
Lorre Hiweer. Planned for young 
people. Ten biographies. $1.50. Y. 

Wings Against the Blue. Rosaure M. 
Apptesy. Young girl’s visit to Baptist 
missions in South America. 40¢. S. 

Goethals and the Panama Canal. 
Howarp Fast. Biography and achieve- 
ment. $2.50. S—JH. 

Marty Markham. Lawrence E. 
Watkins. Boy dude becomes regular 
fellow on western ranch. $1.50. JH. 

Happy Times in Norway. Sicrrp Unp- 
set. Tales of Norway. $2.00. J—JH. 

The Long White Month. Dean Mar- 
SHALL. A city child’s adventures in 
country living in winter. $2.00. J—JH. 

Peter on the Min. Dorotay CuarK. 
Adventures in China. $2.00. P—J. 

My First Geography of the Americas. 
ARrENSA SONDERGAARD. Profusely illus- 
trated story of geography. $1.75. J. 

The Spanish-American Song and 
Game Book. Compiled. Graded 5 to 12 
years. $2.00. P—J. 

Pogo’s Fishing Trip. J. & E. Nor- 
tina. A salmon fishing story. $1.00. P. 
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Favorite Psalms for Children. King 
James version. Illustrated. 50¢. P. 

People Who Work Near Our House. 
C. I. Jupson. $1.00. P. 

Paddy’s Christmas. Heten A. Mon- 
SELL. Baby bear seeks meaning of 
Christmas. $1.00. P.B. 

Bonnie’s Baby Brother and How He 
Grew. EvizapetH R. MontTGOMERY. 
Real life pictures of baby’s first year. 
Under 6 years. $2.00. 

Key: A—Adult; Y—Young Peo- 
ple; S—Senior High; JH—Junior High; 
J—Junior; P—Primary; B—Begin- 
ners. Books starred 10 points; all others 
5 points. 

All of these books are timely and 
valuable but we do not necessarily 
endorse every point of view expressed 
therein. 

The National Missionary Reading 
Program and Missionary Teaching Ma- 
terials contains a reading list for 1942- 
43. Rules for the Reading Program 
may be found on page 8 in that pam- 
phliet. Free, upon request. 


SrupIEs AND CRAFTS 


Crafts in Wartime. Marcaret Icxts. 
35¢. 

Hands Up. Mareaaret Icxis. 35¢. 

The above pamphlets may be ob- 
tained from National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 4th Avenue, New York. 
They suggest things people of all ages 
may make with their hands. 

Inter-American Friendship Through 
the Schools. Bulletin 1941 No. 10. 15¢. 
Effective projects for boys and girls. 
May be obtained from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington. D. C. 


An Innovation 
in Missionary Education 

This is an unusual project in 
living missions. The ladies of the 
church invited their minister, Rev. 
James MacKillop, of Bryant Pond, 
Maine, to come to a supper dressed 
as a new American and to bring a 
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large family with him. To their sur- 
prise when they arrived at their 
destination they found the home 
transformed into a migrants’ home 
with a whole family of migrants 
waiting to receive them. A very 
humble supper was served from tin 
plates and cups. The program con- 
sisted of stories told about New 
Americans and Migrants. 

There is no difficulty in under- 
standing how the members of this 
church were able to gain back- 
ground for their experiment. The 
pastor writes: “I have for my per- 
sonal use every Mission Study 
Book from the Jewels to the Adults 
so that I can keep in touch with our 
missionary program and step in at 
any time to help.” You can see 
that with a pastor interested in 
missions the majority of sermons 
preached is well illustrated with 
missionary stories. “Sunday eve- 
nings have been used for our Mis- 
sion Study Courses and School of 
Missions. About one-half of our 
prayer meetings are given over to 
missionary topics, while the Susan 
E. Haswell Society has twelve 
meetings a year. They assist in all 
the missionary work of the Church.” 


La Nueva Democracia 


Do you like to read Spanish? 
This is a Christian magazine pub- 
lished by the Committee on Coop- 
eration in Latin America, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, year subscrip- 
tion $1.00. The material is evangel- 
ical and cultural. If you do not read 
Spanish why not furnish a sub- 
scription to a Spanish speaking 
neighbor or a Christian Center? 
These would be a most acceptable 
Christmas gift for any Spanish 
friend who wants good reading. 





Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
MATTHEW 


For December 











Bible Book-of-the-Month 
During the past year reading the 
Bible Book-of-the-Month has be- 
come an activity of many folk 
across our nation. The survey of a 
whole book at a time has brought 
new understanding of the meaning 
of the books. In the June issue of 
Missrons all of the books were 
listed which had been recom- 
mended since the previous Octo- 
ber. In October Missions the books 
were listed which would be used up 
to January Ist. The following list 
is recommended through April: 
JANUARY —Proverbs 
Fresruary—lII Corinthians 
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The book of Proverbs is cer- 
tainly timely for consideration in 
the first month of a new year. The 
reading of II Corinthians in Feb- 
ruary will bring us an increased 
challenge to creative living for 
Christ. In many places March is 
the month of the every-member 
canvass. Malachi has a direct chal- 
lenge. April should again empha- 
size the life of Christ, therefore 
Mark is recommended. 

Some reports have come in about 
reading groups and church studies. 
We hope that you will send us word 
of the experiences which you have 
had, that we may stimulate others 

















Marco —WMalachi to participate in this worth-while 
APRIL —Mark fellowship of reading. 
ee — 


ROYAL AMBASSADORS 
[ | 











Field Secretary Floyd L. Carr 
in the Far West 

Field Secretary, Floyd L. Carr, 
is giving much of his time to work 
with boys. Each summer finds him 
at the first Royal Ambassador 
camp established 16 years ago at 
Ocean Park, Maine. During most 
of the other months of this year he 
is travelling throughout the terri- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention strengthening the program 
for boys. This fall he is visiting 
Washington, Oregon, the Tri-State 
area of Montana, Idaho and Utah, 
including several stops in the inter- 
vening area. About a month was 
spent in promoting the Baptist 
World Emergency Fund. After the 
new year he will be filling appoint- 
ments in the mid-western states. 
This year, instead of giving his 
time to Father and Son Banquets, 
Mr. Carr is helping Christian edu- 
cation groups and state leaders to 
enlist interest and support for their 
much-needed summer camp pro- 
gram for boys. 





Floyd L. Carr 


Christmas Books for Boys 


The Reading Program suggests 
several books for the Royal Ambas- 
sador age. Three which should be 
particularly interesting to Royal 
Ambassador readers are Famous in 
Their Twenties, Goethals and the 
Panama Canal for older boys, and 
Marty Markham for younger boys. 
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Dear Girls of the Guild: 

Christmas comes again! Yes, 
even this year! We feel almost as be- 
wildered by the thought of it as 
the shepherds at the glory in their 
dark sky. Like the spring and the 
harvest, the tide and the stars, 
Christmas returns to remind us 
again that God is at work in His 
world, that His love never fails 
even when men turn from it, that 
only when that love abides in 
human hearts can there be joyous 
creative, abundant life in the world. 

Can we stop long enough in our 
mad, headlong pace this year to 
hear what the Christmas story can 
reveal to us? Perhaps there is a 
something in this recurring season 
that will meet our need. 

Jesus was born in the Orient, but 
the good news about Him was for 


all the people. No side or nation can 
claim Him for itself alone. That 
good news has crossed oceans and 
racial barriers and, wherever it has 
been received and lived, it has 
had the same transforming power. 
Some of the greatest Christians in 
the world are in the Orient. Out 
from the nations and peoples over 
the earth, a world Christian family 
is beginning to emerge. Is it im- 
possible to suppose that the diffi- 
cult problems of the East and of 
the West can be solved by trying 
Jesus’ way? Our world has chosen 
to take the hard, tragic way to 
discover at last that the good things 
of God’s world, the expressions of 
His love, are for “all the people.” 
Confronted again this Christmas 
by this love for a whole world, 
isn’t it clear that our narrow nation- 
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alisms and selfish graspings will 
have to give way to a higher, hap- 
pier law if there is to be peace on 
earth? The good news of Christmas 
seems to say this year that plans 
for any future peace and good must 
embrace all of mankind. 

Jesus was heralded in the night, 
and the good news was told to 
those afraid. The night is very dark 
this Christmastide. Fear clutches 
at the heart of almost every nation 
and we are tempted to live by our 
fears instead of by our faith. 
Strange isn’t it that not all the 
generals who ever commanded, or 
all the armies that ever marched, 
or all the weapons that were ever 
used, or all the wealth that was 
ever spent, has made as deep a 
mark upon the world as a child 
born in a stable, who only lead a 
little group of friends, whose weapon 
was the clear, piercing truth of His 
Gospel, whose wealth lay in His 
love for others, whose seeming de- 
feat upon a cross brought life and 
hope and victory! To those who 
live in fear, Christmas comes again 
to say, “Fear not—here are tidings 
of great joy—there is a Saviour of 
the world—of His Kingdom there 
shall be no end.” It is a call to 
faith, that even in the midst of the 
chaos of our time, God’s love stands 
at the center of the universe, The 
resources of His power are limitless. 
His purposes are true and eternal 
and will prevail. Christmas this 
year calls us to no easy-going 
faith, but the kind Paul described, 
“Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord, for ye know that your labor 
is not in vain in the Lord.” Such 
faith is the victory! For those who 
fear, the angels sing, “Glory to 
God in the highest.” The echo of 
it is, “‘ Peace on Earth.” 

Jesus attracted men, even hillside 
shepherds, and they made known 
abroad the good news about him. 
What an eternal purpose is so 
simply stated in those words! The 
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good news of Christmas declares a 
Saviour to the world. And men 
who come to Him may also share 
in building the Kingdom that has 
no end. The shepherds and we 
ourselves become part of the build- 
ing process. Before Jesus’ birth the 
angel said, “Call His name Jesus, 
for He shall save the people from 
their sins.” Jesus himself said, “ As 
the Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you.” It is startling to 
realize all over again that we have 
a share in God’s creative plan, we 
are part of the redeeming purpose of 
God for the World! Where else 
could an investment of our time, 
money and service be so significant? 
- In times like these what greater, 
more demanding task is there than 
to make known abroad the good 
news about Christ? What meaning 
and drive is here for our living as 
Christians! For us all this year 
may it be the supreme meaning of 
Christmas. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Les O Hae 


The Love Gift 


Christmas time is the time of 
gifts. At their finest these gifts ex- 
press our affection and apprecia- 
tion for those for whom we care and 
are concerned. In its deepest sense 
the Love Gift is of that kind. It is 
inspired by the love of God, “‘God 
so loved the world that He gave.” 
It is given in response to the words 
of the Master, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” It is for oth- 
ers without any thought of return. 
It is given in a sacrificial spirit. 

The Love Gift is one of the proj- 
ects this year in the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship program. In the Serve 
section of the Adventure Guide in 
the “Adventure Packet” there is 
this paragraph on the Love Gift. 

“For many years the World 
Wide Guild Chapters have made 
an extra gift to the missionary 


world outreach of Northern Bap- 
tists. It is an undesignated gift and 
is considered as the gift beyond the 
individual’s missionary pledge to 
the church. It applies on the 
church missionary budget and is 
paid through the local mission 
treasurer. The goal set this year for 
the Love Gift is $80,000. Those who 
discovered a challenge to go the 
second mile in the Jubilee Token 
Adventure of a year ago will find in 
the Love Gift a similar opportunity. 
This opportunity for sacrificial 
giving is open to all young people of 
the church. The Guild, as part of 
the Fellowship, will sponsor the 
Love Gift for all.” 

Guild girls sponsor the Love Gift. 
It is your privilege, therefore, to 
make it known to all the young 
people of the church and to work 
out plans for it. If it has not been 
done earlier, find some opportunity 
early in December to present the 
matter to all the young people of 
your church and then call it to 
their attention at other times dur- 
ing the year. 

Three girls might give brief talks 
on the following: the meaning of 
sacrificial giving in an hour like 
this; what the Love Gift is for; 
specific plans for giving it in our 
church. While the pamphlet in the 
“Adventure Packet,” “Baptist De- 
mocracy Serves the World” is 
pk.nned to be used for another 
project, it will also furnish some 
information for you in revealing 
what the Love Gift goes to support. 

Perhaps you can work out a 
clever mimeographed sheet to dis- 
tribute to your youth group with 
little sketches showing what the 
Love Gift is for. Special envelopes 
might be prepared and distributed. 
Pledge cards might be given out on 
which each person could put, “My 
Purpose for the Love Gift is . 
Interesting posters would keep the 
matter before your young people. 
You may want to set a day when 
the Love Gift is brought in with 
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some interesting ceremony, for pre- 
senting the gift, which is in keeping 
with the gift itself. 

Be sure to report your Love Gift 
to the State Guild Secretary. Two 
report days are suggested—De- 
cember 1 and April 1. 

Keep the Love Gift on a high 
note. Make the emphasis on sacri- 
ficial giving rather than raising 
money. Here is your great opportu- 
nity not only to present the largest 
possible Love Gift for the cause of 
Christ, at a time when it is needed 
as never before, but also to inspire 
sacrificial giving on the part of ev- 
ery young person in your church. 
If this is done, something will begin 
to happen in your youth group and 
in your church. You might use as 
your slogan, “A Gift of Love for a 
World at War.” 


The Gift of Friendship 


There is no gift more precious 
than that of friendship. That is 
what Christmas really means, for 
Christ revealed the way to friend- 
ship with God. Could anything be a 
greater gift to God this Christmas 
time than to give the priceless gift 
of our friendship to some of God’s 
children who especially need it 
right now, and right here, in our 
own country. 

It has been gratifying to see the 
response to the article on the Guild 
pages in September Missions en- 
couraging friendly letters to Japa- 
nese girls, many of them from our 
Baptist missions and ehurches, who 
are now in government camps. If 
you have not seen that article, 
please refer to it for information 
you should have. 

I have been able to get the names 
of contact persons in some of these 
camps to whom you may write. 
They are listed below. They will be 
glad to give you names of girls with 
whom you may personally corre- 
spond or will distribute cards and 
letters sent in their care. It will be 
so worth while if a large group of 
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Guild girls from all over the coun- 
try will begin at once their friend- 
ship by letter with some other girls 
in these camps, showing them that 
we really care about them and have 
faith in them. Write friendly girl- 
to-girl letters, the kind you like to 
get yourself. Tell about your 
school, your home, your church, 
your Guild Chapter. Let them 
know you are truly interested in 
them and want their friendship. 
Write more than once and always 
answer any letters you receive. 

Many Chapters will want to send 
gifts of toys, to children in the 
camps. Write the contact persons 
about the children and the things 
that will be especially enjoyed. 

Many Chapters will want to 
send Christmas cards and gifts to 
the girls. There is one thing that is 
very important to remember! While 
gifts need not be expensive they 
must be of good quality. Shoddy 
things would carry the wrong im- 
pression. Gifts should be daintily 
wrapped. Japanese people always 
give the best to their friends and to 
them it is a mark of genuine friend- 
ship. “The Secret Place,” books 
to read, program and worship ma- 
terials, poems, makings for par- 
ties, songs, personal things are 
suggestions. 

These girls have had good homes 
and have enjoyed free American 
life just like yourselves. Some of 
them are Guild girls. This Christ- 
mas will be as strange to them as if 
it had happened to you. Nothing 
could be a greater demonstration 
of all that Guild stands for than to 
lift these girls out of their disap- 
pointment and homesickness and 
bewilderment into the joy of new 
friendships and the healing knowl- 
edge that Christian girls in America 
are remembering them. Even in the 
midst of a world at war this can be 
a wonderful Christmas to these and 
to us if we share with each other 
the loveliest gift of all—Friendship. 
Here and now we can lay these 





foundation stones for a_ better 
world in the days to come. 

Names to contact: Heart Moun- 
tain Relocation Center, Cody, Wy- 
oming, Rev. Sankin Sano, 27—13-C; 
Rev. Kurao Tsuchiya, 22-21—A. 
Minidoka Relocation Center, Hunt 
Branch, Twin Falls, Idaho, Mrs. 
M. Uno, 26-5-B; Miss Jeanne 
Mori, 4-4—C; Miss Waka Mochizuki, 
4-4-C. Tulelake Relocation Cen- 
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ter, Newell, Calif., Miss Michi 
Tsushima, 5206—A-—B; Rev. Kensa- 
buro Igarashi, $717—C. Manzanar 
Relocation Center, Manzanar, Calif., 
Miss Kazuko Amatatsu and Miss 
Michico Amatatsu, 3-6-2. Poston 
Relocation Center, Poston, Arizo- 
na, Mrs. Jitsuo Morikawa, Block 
35-2-A; Mr. Paul Nagano, 327-13-B. 
Rohwer Relocation Center, Rohwer, 
Ark., Rev. K. H. Sakaue, 13-11-B. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

“Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men”—so goes the closing 
message of the angels to the shep- 
herds on the hillside so lorig ago. 
The last words of the angels were 
about being friends with all the 
people of the world. How many of 
your friends have a different color 
skin than yours, or who are from 
some other country? They are fun, 
aren’t they? Did you ever ask them 
to show you what games they know 
how to play, or perhaps they would 
tell you some stories of their coun- 
try. 

Wouldn’t you like to remember 
some children who won’t have as 
much for Christmas as you? Do 
you know that out in the western 
part of the United States there are 
some Japanese boys and girls who 
are American citizens just as you 
are? These boys and girls love 
America as much as do you. Be- 
cause, however, our two countries 
are at war, these loyal Japanese 
boys and girls, along with their 
fathers and mothers, have been 
placed in camps. Here the children 
were not allowed to bring toys, 
books and games. Why not help 
your group to plan to send to a 


group of children some of the things 


they would like to receive. The 
gifts need not be expensive, but 


they should be new, wrapped in 
pretty Christmas paper and tied 
with gay ribbon. Make the pack- 
ages as pretty as you wish yours to 
be on Christmas morning. 

If you would write to the follow- 
ing adult leaders ‘they might send 
you names of children and sugges- 
tions for the selection of the gifts: 
Jeanne Mori, 4-4-C, and Kimeko 
Nagoaka, 23-7-B, Minidoka Proj- 
ect W.R.A., Hunt Branch, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, Heads of Beginners 
and Primary Department; or Ka- 
zuko Amotatsn and Michico Ama- 
tatsu, 3-6-2, Manzanar, California, 
Advisors for C.W.C.—36 in group. 

If you carry out this project ask 
your leader to take a picture of 
your group, with the gifts to be 
sent, and send it to me. Have the 
group write up the story. The story 
and picture will appear in Mis- 
SIONS. 

May you have a very Merry 
Christmas! 

Your friend, 
Florence Stansbury. 


Worship at Christmas 


Love came down at Christmas 
Love all lovely, Love Divine 
Love was born at Christmas 
Star and angels gave the sign. 


What more beautiful expression 
than this could we have about the 
gift that was given? 
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Children playing the pinata. Note blindfolded girl holding pinata 


Last month we discussed the im- 
portance of worship with children, 
and of how they, too, might have a 
part in developing worship exper- 
iences with their group. Did they 
make a Worship Center? If so, why 
not use it for their special Christ- 
mas worship service. Let the chil- 
dren choose one of the lovely 
Christmas pictures for their wor- 
ship. You may find that the chil- 
dren will choose one of the pictures 
from the Primary Picture Set, Part 
I for years 1, 2 and 3. These pic- 
tures they have seen before and 
know something of the story of the 
picture, thus appreciating it more! 

A call to worship, such as the one 
given above, or the use of Luke 
2:14, together with Christmas car- 
ols thechildren know, help to put the 
children in a worshipful attitude. 

Have some child, if possible, read 
the Christmas Scripture, a short 
meaningful prayer or prayer poem. 
Here is one that you might use: 

What can I give Him 

Poor as I am 

If I were a shepherd 

I would give a lamb 

If I were a wise man 

I would do my part 

Yet what can I give Him? 

I give my heart. 
You will find two good Christmas 
stories in the Latin America Packet. 


A special Christmas offering and 
a dedication of the gifts will bring 
to a close your Christmas worship. 


Christmas Game 
Tue Pinata 


Who doesn’t enjoy a new game? 
This one comes from the children in 
our Latin American countries. 

The heart of the pifiata is a clay 
bowl or jar which is filled with 
candy and toys wrapped in colored 
tissue paper. Around this center is 
constructed out of bright crepe 
paper a representation of a flower, 
animal, bird, or any other subject 
of interest to children. 

The following is suggested as an 
adaptation for using the game. 

1. Materials needed: (a) Brown 
paper bag. (b) Fill bag with candy, 
peanuts, or toys (that will not 
break) wrapped in colored tissue 
paper. (c) Long stick. 

2. How to play game: (a) Hang 
filled bag from rope stretched across 
the room. (b) Have children stand 
in circle around the pifiata, but far 
enough away not to be hurt. (c) 
Blindfold child chosen to be It, 
who stands to one side of the 
pifiata. (d) Blindfolded child with 
the long stick attempts to break 
open bag, spilling the contents on 
floor. (e) The children in circle all 


scramble for their part. 
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Nors.—The pifiata had better 
be planned to come at the close of 
the party so that soiled hands will 
not present a problem. 


Special Interest Missionary 
Sheets Now Ready 


In November Missions you have 
already read the letters of intro- 
duction to one of our Special Inter- 
est Families, the Halls of the Bel- 
gian Congo. This month we have a 
message from Ruth Maldonado, 
Puerto Rico. If you have not al- 
ready received the copies of these 
two sheets, please send for them 
today! You will receive the picture 
and a newsy letter about each! 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Greetings to you all from Puerto 
Rico! 

It is so good and so pleasant to 
speak with you for a few minutes in 
spite of the distance which sepa- 
rates us. Nevertheless, the love for 
Jesus our Friend binds us together 
even if we are far away. 

I am sure you all know from 
your study of geography about this 
little spot of earth bounded with 
water, with lots of flowers and sun- 
light. A variety of tropical fruits is 
the joy of so many. 

Very near the heart of the island 
lies a city the name of which has an 
Indian origin. It is Caguas. 

A considerable number of boys 
and girls meet for study, recreation 
and worship in the Caguas Baptist 
Church. They meet on Sunday 
morning and once during the week. 
Their activities are varied. Singing, 
dramatization, Bible study are 
some of these. Very often one reads 
in their schedule for the quarter 
““Vesper Service Outside.” 

On their return from school in 
the afternoon they gather some 
fruit, bread and candy or some- 
times a cold drink with cake and 
bring these in a small paper bag to 
eat when the Vesper is over. After 
a short Devotional Service we all 
move where the Vesper is given. 
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Junior Choir at Caguas, Puerto Rico 


Usually it is under a beautiful 
tree near the banks of a river. All 
along the road they stop to gather 
lovely yellow canary flowers, or 
huge red hibiscus. Oftentimes they 
stop to watch the pretty butterflies 
as they play around the wild flow- 
ers. At last when in our destination 
we form a circle and start our 
hymns. Bible verses related to na- 
ture, readings, poems and prayers 
usually form our program. 

It is so lovely in the midst of the 
beauties of nature, over us the blue 
sky, the green trees surrounding, 
the characteristic sound of the river, 
and the fragrance of wild flowers 
with different sizes and colors. 

After the service is over the boys 
and girls sit down, eat their fruits 
and play a while. 

At the time of the sunset all the 
boys and girls regather in a circle 
formation and sing a hymn you all 
know and love to sing “Day is 
Dying in the West.” With a word 
of prayer we return home until our 
next meeting. 

In our next Vesper we shall think 
of you and pray that you might 
have such a happy experience in 
the beauty of God’s nature. 

Your Puerto Rican friend, 
Ruth Maldonado. 





A Project in Puerto 
Rican Music 


The aguinaldo (aginaldo) or 
Christmas carol is the most typical 
of Puerto Rican music. Through 
the holidays groups go from house 
to house singing in chorus, or with 
solo and chorus, their songs, per- 
sonal greetings, sometimes em- 
ploying the familiar words. The 
carol singing is usually accom- 
panied with simple percussion instru- 
ments, the mardcas, the guicharo, 
the palillos, and the tamboril, and 
occasionally the guitar is added. 

The children might be interested 
in making imitations of these in- 
struments, and composing their 
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own carols to sing to their pastor, 
teachers, or other members of their 
congregation. 

Here is the tune of an aguinaldo 
to which were sung in steady suc- 
cession 22 stanzas! The translation 
of four of them is given so that the 
children may have some idea of 
their content. 

The médracas are a kind of rattle. 
They aré made of round gourds, 
from which the pulp has been re- 
moved through the small opening 
where the stem was joined. Here, 
after inserting a few seeds or peb- 
bles, a stick is tightly plugged in for 
a handle. They are usually deco- 
rated with designs, cut into the 
skin of the gourd before it dries 
completely. Used in pairs, one for 
each hand, they are shaken alter- 
nately marking every beat of the 
rhythm. A small tin can, painted or 
covered with colored paper would 
make a good substitute for a gourd. 

The guicharo is made of a long 
gourd, shaped like a summer squash, 
hollowed out, leaving a small open- 
ing on one side. The opposite is 
lightly grooved. The rhythmic 
scratching of this grooved side with 
a small wire fork or stick marks the 
time. Any kind of a grater, better 
of course if homemade, will serve 
for a gutcharo. 

Two rounded hard wood sticks 
to beat together are the palillos. 
And the tamboril is the tamborine. 


The Aguinaldo — A Christmas Carol 
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To you all, “Good evening!” 
To you,all, “Good evening!” 
Friends who’re gathered here, 
We have come to wish you 

A Happy New Year. 


It’s our custom here, 
It’s our custom here, 
At this time of year 

To go caroling 

And sing to our friends. 


Now to Dona Paula, 
Now to Dona Paula, 
And her husband too, 
We wish joy today 

And all the year through. 


From the far, far east, 
From the far, far east, 
Came the wise men three, 
Bringing gifts to Jesus, 
God’s dear Gift to thee. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 


18. 
19. 
21. 


22. 
23. 
24. 
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No. 64—The Shepherds 27. “And this shall bea . . . unto 
Across you.” Luke 2:12. 
. “flowers appear ... the 28. “A friend of David.” I Kings 
earth.” S. of S. 2:12. 1:8. 
. “Son of man hath power on 30. Heritable land. 
. . . to forgive sins.” Matt. 32. Son of Jacob. 
9:6. 33. “suddenly there was with the 
. “Lord God of . . . was with . . . 4 multitude of the hea- 
him.” 2 Sam. 5:10. venly host.” Luke 2:13. 
Lava. 36. “know howtogive .. . gifts.” 
“which shall . . . to all peo- Matt. 7:11. 
ple.” Luke 2:10. 39. “not my .. . , but thine, be 
Hebrew deity. done.” Luke 22:42. 
“they were sore...” Luke 40. “..., and it shall be given 
2:9. you.” Matt. 7:7. 
Second note of scale. 41. Indian plant. . 
Household animals. 43. “Let us now .. . even unto 
Plural of suffix denoting person Bethlehem.” Luke 2:15. 
or agent. 44. Fifth month of Hebrew year. 
To tear. 46. North Carolina. 
City of Benjamin. Gen. 12:8. 47. “For the Son of man is come to 
“am come to send... on seek andto . . . that which 
earth.” Matt. 10:34. is lost.” Luke 19:10. 
. Tropical American cuckoo. 49. Part of the day. 
. “He hath not... with us 450. “And, ... , the angel of the 
after our sins.” Ps. 103:10. Lord.” Luke 2:9. 
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Last Month’s Puzzle 

51. Gold. (Heraldry: pl.). 

53. Fourscore. 

55. “. . . if he ask a fish, will he 
give him a serpent.” Matt. 
7:10. 

56. “eyes areever . . . the Lord.” 
Ps. 25:15 

57. Plural noun ending. 

58. “Oh that ... would praise 
the Lord.” Ps. 107:8. 

Down 

1. “And the . . . returned, glo- 
rifying and praising God.” 
Luke 2:20. 7 

2. Bone. 38. New Testament. 

5. “to... up children unto 
Abraham.” Luke 3:8. 

6. Tot. 

7. “. .. watch over their flock 


by night.” Luke 2:8. 


9. Trees of olive family. 

10. South America. . 

12. “I... you good tidings.” 
Luke 2:10. 

15. “abiding in the...” Luke 


238. 





16. Lariat. (Sp.). 17. Part of circle. 
20. The angel brought good .. . 
22. Instrument for evening yarn 
on loom. (Scot.) 
24. Old Italian coin. 
31. “written in the... 
Lord.” Luke 2:23. 
34. “rain upon the earth 40 days 
and 40. . .” Gen. 7:12. 
35. “. . . to God.” Luke 2:14. 


29. Each. 
of the 
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37. Indorsements. 
38. King of Judah and Israel. 

40. Topmost, a combining form. 
42. “greaves of brass upon his 
... 8.” I Sam. 17:6. 

44. “brought a mixture of myrrh 
and... s.” John 19:39. 
45. “unto you is . . . this day in 











the city of David, a Sav- 
iour.” Luke 2:11. 

46. “the angel said unto them, 
Fear . . .”’ Luke 2:10. 

48. Relation to air (combining). 

52. Southwest. 

54. “. . . that is not with me is 
against me.” Matt. 12:30. 
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Let Us Worship 
By Bertua G. Jupp 


HE well known hymn “The 

whole world was lost in the 
darkness of sin” takes on new sig- 
nificance in these days of abysmal 
misery and despair. In recent years 
it has become popular to speak 
slightingly of the founders of our 
country, to ridicule their ideals and 
their austerity, and to look more or 
less approvingly upon the “Godless 
experiment” of one of the great 
nations of the world. 


Man needs God. Writers in secu- 


lar magazines declare that this is 
a time “for prayer-meetings, not 
picnics”; editors and _ lecturers, 
authors of widely read books on 
current affairs stress the need of a 
spiritual revival in individual and 
national life; men who have held 
themselves aloof from the Chris- 
tian church call upon it to save the 
world from chaos. From the days 
of Jonah until now man in peril 
turns to God. Fresh in our minds is 
the thrilling story of the three ship- 
wrecked sailors adrift on a tiny 
raft for 34 days on the trackless 
ocean. Without food or water they 
faced certain death. One of them 
recalled a long forgotten lesson; to 
call upon God in trouble. By daily 
praying together hope was revived, 
the clouds gave rain for drink, the 
sea gave fish for food, and the 
longed-for home shore was safely 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 

















reached. Equally moving is the 
newspaper account of a British 
submarine which lay helpless on 
the bottom of the ocean. All efforts 
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to operate the machinery which 
would lift the vessel to the surface 
had failed. Realizing the impend- 
ing doom the commander requested 
the men to sing, “Abide with Me,” 
while he gave to each a sedative 
pill. One sailor, faint from fright, 
keeled over. In falling he struck 
against some part of the mecha- 
nism which, being released, set the 
ship in motion upward, ever up- 
ward toward sun and sky and en- 
abled it to proceed to land. If God 
is the refuge of the dying, is He 
not much more the hope of the 
living? 

The chief end of man is to wor- 
ship Him who is Creator, Preserver, 
Pardoner, Covenanter, Counselor, 





AR HAS ONCE AGAIN 

loosed the Four Horsemen 

of the Apocalypse upon the world 

. fire, famine, sword, and 
pestilence. 

In the last war, the most dead- 
ly of these was pestilence. And 
today, in Europe and Asia, there 
is already a wartime rise in 
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The Four Horsemen 
ride again 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
Tien tenamee st SEALS 


the United States. 





























Tuberculosis ... the dread TB 
that kills more people between 
15 and 45 than any other disease. 


You can help prevent a war- 
time rise of TB in our country— 
by buying Christmas Seals today 
...and using them every day 
from now to Christmas. They 
fight Tuberculosis. 
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Guide, Comforter, Friend, the 
everlasting Father, revealed in the 
fulness of grace and truth in Jesus 
Christ as Savior, Redeemer. He is 
the source of Life, Light, Beauty, 
Goodness, Truth, Righteousness, 
Justice, Wisdom, Power. “O come, 
let us worship and bow down,” says 
the psalmist, “Let us kneel before 
the Lord our maker.” “He will be 
our guide even unto death.” “O 
taste and see how gracious the Lord 
is. Blessed is the man that trusteth 
in Him.” Priest and _ prophet, 


apostles, saints and martyrs, Chris- 
tians of all ages have found in God 
“center and soul of every sphere, 
yet to each loving heart how near.” 
Even while these sentences were 
being written this precious truth 
was confirmed in a single day’s 
contacts. A young woman is about 
to enter upon her novitiate in a 
Roman Catholic convent, there to 
render unaccustomed humblest me- 
nial service. “Why not?” says she, 
““My Savior did so much for me. 
Ought I not be glad to do anything 





LA Heaven: 
Sent Gift 
for Haiti 


“A gift like yours 
indeed 


heaven-sent.’’ 


Seems 


So wrote a missionary 
secretary to a friend of 
Home Missions who had 
returned an annuity for 
the work of the Society. 

This gift will start a 
fund for opening a high 
school for girls in Haiti 
where now they have 
no choice but to attend 
the schools controlled 
by nuns and priests. 





During the past three years more than 3,000 baptisms have been reported 
by missionaries of the Home Mission Society in Haiti. Churches are 
crowded, but unless young people are trained for effective, local Christian 
leadership, this missionary work must suffer. 


YOUR ANNUITY GIFT 


will help to meet this urgent need and 
countless others on Home Mission Fields 


For further information write to MRS. J. WILLARD MCCROSSEN, Treasurer 


WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


REMEMBER 





in Your 
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for Him?” A missionary intro- 
duced her report of the field with 
these words: “I do not know 
whether what I say will be worth 
while to you, but to me my ex- 
perience with people on behalf of 
Christ is supremely worth while.” 
“Men can look up at the stars; 
but men do not look up at the 
stars,” said a speaker recently. 
Those who do look up and think 
upon the greatness of God, the 
loveliness of Christ and the re- 
deeming love that stoops to save 
will not fail to worship in adoration 
and praise. 

In worship as in life it is not good 
for man to live alone. For this need 
also God has made provision in 
setting His church in the world, a 
fellowship of worshiping men and 
women. What needful encourage- 
ment and inspiration flowed into 
the heart of every member of the 
early church from the sense of 
worshiping in fellowship with others 
inspired by the same faith and pur- 
pose! The joy of it breathes through 
St. John’s words: “Our fellowship 
is with the Father and with his 
Son Jesus Christ.” And again: 
“If we walk in the light as he is in 
the light we have fellowship with 
one another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin.” It is a fellowship in 
worship of God. The early church 
was characterized by an intense 
consciousness of God in Christ 
as the author of their fellowship. 
“Our fellowship is in Him” was 
engraven upon all hearts. The 
church to them was “the church 
of the living God, pillar and ground 
of truth.” This God and Christ- 
centered fellowship has survived 
every trial of “peril and sword” 
in adversity and persecution and 
will survive so long as the world 
endures. In the midst of a world 
rent asunder by strife the Christian 
chureh presents the unique exam- 
ple of a world-wide fellowship of 
believers everywhere united with 
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one another by a mystical union 
with Christ which neither distance 
nor war can disturb. To be a mem- 
ber of the Christian church is the 
highest distinction offered to man. 
No wonder the apostle admonishes: 
“‘Forsake not the assembling of 
yourselves together.”” Would that 
every church member realized that 
God has ordained that all who 
worship Him shall worship Him in 
fellowship. 

The worship through adoration 
and praise and the worship through 
fellowship is made perfect in the 
worship through loving,’ grateful 
service. Prayer changes men. The 
life of man is determined by his 
worship. True worship of God 
has made the heroes and heroines, 
the adventures of faith through all 
the centuries. ““Why do you go to 
the foreign field?” was asked of a 
young missionary candidate. “I 
lookeu into the face of Jesus Christ 
and can do no other,” was the 
answer. “I am growing more and 
more anxious that my life may be 
given without reserve to God’s 
service,” appears in Helen Barrett 
Montgomery’s diary. It is the same 
story in every life. The life that 
worships will never be sterile. The 
pages of the Bible, the annals of 
missionary history, the lives of 
Christian men and women all about 
us testify to the dynamic power of 
true worship. Adoration, fellowship, 
service; these are its characteristics. 
Given these, all the needs of human 
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hearts the world around will be tress, friendly succoring of the 
met—the alleviation of human dis- weak, interracial understanding, 


peace and justice, the extension of 

“ r; cRVICE, ‘¢ BIBLES Christ’s kingdom in all the world, 
ENS 

FO if — ., laborers in the harvest. Every 

% <5) USO carver. The world's boot gate ® needed prayer will be answered and 

: can be answered only as we respond 
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A Gift That Brings Security 


As Well As Joy 
ie 


2 a is a Special Form of Gift that not only produces for the donor a 
Constant Income but helps to make possible the Continuance of Christian 
Missions. 


During more than 75 years every donor under our annuity plan has 
received regularly the payments guaranteed. 


All gifts under the plan are invested and held intact until the death of 
the annuitant, when the net principal is used for general purposes or held 
as endowment if requested by the donor. In either case, they help to main- 
tain the missionary work of the Society as the agent of Northern Baptists 
in carrying the gospel message to spiritually destitute places in the United 
States and Latin America. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION TO YOURSELF ADDRESS: 


G. PitT BEERS, Executive Secretary 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 623) 


ica. This mission study book is in- 
terestingly written and exceedingly 
informing. The author knows 
whereof he writes and the book re- 
flects authoritatively his own mis- 
sionary experience for he was 
formerly President of Judson Col- 
lege in Rangoon and is now the 
Foreign Board’s Foreign Secretary 
for British India missions. (Judson 
Press; 125 pages; $1.00.) 
®@®@e@°®@ 

Motives for Christian Living, 
by Wiriu1am P. Kina, is a com- 
mendable example of how to say 
profound things by means of simple 
words. The fundamentals of Chris- 
tian ethics are taught by humor, 
wit, striking quotations, and pro- 
found thoughts simply expressed. 
The first part of the volume pleads 
for “perfect love” lived out in life 
in relationship to God, others and 
self. Part two offers practical sug- 
gestions for motivating life from 
sordid temptations to moral sta- 
bility. Considerable space is given 
to the affirmation that man is to be 
good for his own sake, the sake of 
others, and for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. His incentive to be good, 
nevertheless, is found in the exist- 
ence and character of God. The 
thesis is sustained by clear and con- 
vincing thinking, buoyantly and 
gracefully expressed. (Harper and 
Brothers; 188 pages; $1.50.) 

@6@e°9@ 

The World We Want to Live 
in, edited by Everett Ross 
Cuiincuy, presents the discussions 
of the Williamstown Institute of 
Human Relations on a postwar 
world. Social, economic, political, 
educational, and religious ideals 
are discussed by outstanding lead- 
ers like Thomas Dewey, Nelson 
Rockerfeller, A. A. Berle, Jr., 
Howard Coonley, and Arthur 


Compton. (Charles Scribners Sons; 
98 pages; $1.00.) 


‘ondensed Thought. Digest and Text of 
sson. Full Exposition. Other features. 
Flexible Binding. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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TO Pate 


Insist on the ORIGINAL. Forty-three 
Years’ Supremacy. Never equalled. 


35e. Postpaid 














A STAR IN THE EAST 


An account of our mission to the Karens of Burma, 
containing information about t most interesting 
people not available elsewhere. 

ou will find it interesting Sugpeumentary reading 
in view of present conditions in Burma. 

A limi number of copies to be had at 75 cents 
postpaid, cash, check or money order, from the au- 
thor, Rev. E. N. Harris, 1014 Campus Avenue, 
Redlands, Cal. 


Faithful also in Much, by 
Joun E. Sumpson, is an excellent 
study of stewardship as presented 
in the Bible, showing that man’s 
stewardship to God is emphasized 
from the first to the last Book of the 
Bible. (Revell; 96 pages; $1.00.) 
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Books Received 


Peace Like a River, by Vance Hav- 
NER, Revell, 96 pages, $1.00. 

A Basis for World Peace to Come, 
The Merrick-McDowell Lectures for 
1942 at the Conference on the Bases of 
a Just and Durable Peace, held in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, in March, 1942, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 151 pages, $1.00. 

It Can Happen Between Sundays, by 
Evucene Dinsmore Do.iorr, Judson 
Press, 111 pages, $1.00. 

Evangelicals, Revolutions and Ideal- 
ists, by Francis J. McConneuy, Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50, 184 pages. 

The Servant of the Word, by H. H. 
Farmer, Scribners, 152 pages, $1.50. 

Redemption and Revelation, by H. 
Wueeter Rosinson, Harper and 
Brothers, 320 pages, $3.00. 

I Married a Minister, Edited by 
Mrs. Jesse Baprr, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 192 pages, $1.50. 
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if a man love me, he will keep my words. 
John 14: 23 


THE COMPLETE 
SAYINGS OF JESUS 


Here is the outstanding gift for the 1942 
Christmas gift season and for all the year 
as well. Pocket-size, with all of Christ’s 
words arranged in proper sequence as 
found im the King James Version. 

Divested of the usual Bible context, this 
book which can be read in a couple of 
hours, brings to the reader the golden 
fifth of the World’s Most Precious Volume. 


Make it your gift 
this Christmas sea- 
son. 


Cloth, $1 .00 


Imitation Leather, 
$1.50 


Genuine Leather, 
$2.00 





At all bookstores 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 





Annual Report 


The Annual Report of the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society for 1940-41 is still 
available at your State Promotion 
Offices. While some of the material 
is out of date, this will be useful 
to you in studying Baptist Foreign 
Missions. Write for your copy to- 
day. It is free. 


Narola E. Rivenburg 


Narola E. Rivenburg was born in 
Kohima, Assam, India, November 17, 
1887, the daughter of Dr. Sidney W. 
Rivenburg, who for 42 years was a mis- 
sionary in India, and Hattie Tiffany 
Rivenburg. At the age of 13 she came 
to America and was educated at the 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., 


Bucknell University, and Vassar Col- 
lege. After her Vassar graduation she 
entered Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, graduating three years later. As 





High School Course 


SLMS Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as paew © time and abilities permit. C 
equivalent to realdent school werk orepares you, for 
entrance to. coll 


for tandard H. S. x eee su pied — 
are foiaiegan pouty: Best totaiseeet a 
. ee ° training now. Free 
American School, Dept. H-935, Drexel at S8th St., Chicago 
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“CLERGY CLOAKS” 






REAR QUARTERS 


o CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 


Vesemenm + Hangings + Stole 
Eee. 
MEW CATALOG on Requens 


ATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 
ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA, PA 


“IT MAKES TEACHING SO EASY” 
4 1943 
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Cloth $2.00 
At all book stores, or 


F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 





He's Young and 
Hopetul Today 


Provide for His 
Tomorrow-\0W! 


A grand boy! Think how his 
whole future life will be influ- 
enced as he regularly receives a 
check from the American Bible 


Society! The American Bible Society Annuity Agreement has never failed in 100 
years to pay its holders the agreed upon return, And when you guard and 
influence this young man through the years, isn’t it a stirring thought to realize 
that you are taking part in the increasingly important work of making the Holy 
Bible more widely available throughout the world? Let us send you “A Gift 
That Lives”—a booklet that tells how this Plan will work for you! 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-59 
entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 
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a missionary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society she sailed for China 
and taught five years in Ginling Col- 
lege, Nanking, China. On her return to 
America she studied at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and at Columbia Uni- 
versity for three years, earning the 
Ph.D. degree in Philosophy. After serv- 
ing as a Y.W.C.A. Secretary in Troy, 
N. Y., she began teaching Bible and 
Religious Education at the Baptist In- 
stitute for Christian Workers, where 
she served for 15 years, making many 
friends and exerting wide influence. 
Just before Christmas last year Dr. 
Rivenburg published at her own ex- 
pense, The Star of the Naga Hills, a 
volume of letters from her father and 
mother, which she edited. The book is 
on the Reading List. She had a physical 
breakdown last Christmas, and was 
forced to take a three-months’ leave of 
absence. She finished the year at Bap- 
tist Institute, but succumbed after a 
short illness on October 14, 1942. 
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your Christmas gift problem will 
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is unlimited. You may remember 
as many friends as you wish. 
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Daily Devotional Guide 


WIR Lest Wishes gf 


HIS Christmas more than 1,500,000 copies of THE UPPER 
ROOM will go out with fresh hope and inspiration for 


men and women faced with the greatest crisis of modern times. 


Every church, every Christian group, every individual can 
secure at small cost this welcome little book of daily devotions, 
which makes a most appropriate gift or greeting to carry the 


message of the Christmas season. 


The new issue for January-February-March is now ready for distribution. 
Sent on consignment in lots of 10 or more at 5 cents each, unused and 
unsold copies may be returned at our expense. Special Christmas envelopes 
for mailing individual copies, $1.00 per 100. Special envelopes for mailing 


copies to men in service, $1.00 per 100. 


Individual yearly subscriptions (for which gift notices will be mailed if 
requested) 30 cents per annum; foreign 40 cents. Four years $1.00; 


foreign $1.35. 


Order your full requirements TODAY and avoid the Christmas rush, 


THE UPPER ROOM 


166 EIGHTH AVE., NORTH NASHVILLE, TENN. 








Our Day of Remembrance 


On December seventh Pearl Harbor suffered attack, 
Destroying hangars, planes, ships and men; 

A Day of Sacrifice for us; a day of shame for Japan, 
A Sunday to be remembered forever in sorrow. 


On that fateful day whose story is still untold, 
Christians called Baptists, lovers of democracy, 
Deeply concerned over war’s dreadful toll, 
Raised in their churches a fund for World Emergency. 


Now, on the first anniversary of that historic day, 

Many, with patriotic zeal, will remember Pearl Harbor; 
Let us, as true citizens, remember it too— 

But also our own great Baptist day of honor. 


Let us, therefore, on this second Sunday of Sacrifice, 
Contribute again our gifts to the world’s healing; 
That the victims of war may suffer no lack, 
Of friendliness, shelter, clothing and food. 


BY STANLEY IRVING STUBER 
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